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June 20, 1936 


SPEECH TRAINING 


By GLADYS CASNER 


SEVENTH INSTALMENT of a series of articles on 
fundamentals of voice technique designed to aid 
supervisors and chief operators in assisting operators 
to overcome speech difficulties. This article discusses 


vowels and consonants. 


Causes of indistinctness in 


producing vowel sounds and the pronunciation of 
consonants. Strong and weak forms in pronunciation 


connected sounds that give 

meaning or the faculty of ut- 
tering articulate sounds or words. 
Words are the tools of human ar- 
ticulation. John Mills in his book- 
let, “The Magic of Communication,” 
describes the spoken word as “a 
motion of the tiny particles or mole- 
cules which compose the air about 
us. But it is a particular kind of 
motion which our ears can receive 
and our brains appreciate. 

“It is started by the voice of the 
person who is speaking. His breath 
and tongue and lip positions con- 
trol it. As he changes these, he 
changes the kind of motion which 
he gives to the air molecules. And 
so they produce a different motion 
of the delicate drum of the ear, of 
the bone and fibers within, and 
hence a different sound for the lis- 
tener.” 

Webster defines a word as “the 
smallest unit of speech that has 
meaning when taken by itself; an 
articulate sound or series of sounds 
which, through conventional asso- 
ciation with some fixed meaning, 
symbolizes and communicates an 
idea.” 

Words are composed of individ- 
ual speech sounds which are classi- 
fied as vowels, consonants and diph- 
thongs. There are no words in the 
English language which do not in- 
clude a vowel or a vowel sound, and 
there are a few words which con- 
sist of one single vowel unaccom- 


G fconne is defined as uttered, 


panied by a _ single consonant: 
namely, the indefinite article “a,” 
the first person singular “I” and 
the exclamation, “O” (sometimes 
spelled Oh). “You” consists of only 
one vowel sound but the written 
word adds two silent consonants. 


HE VOWELS in English are 

represented by the letters, a, 
e,i,0 and u. The remaining letters 
in the alphabet are usually re- 
garded as consonants. The letters 
w and y, however, are oftentimes 
used as vowel sounds, as in “now” 
and “city,” for example. Diphthongs 
are a combination of vowel sounds 
and may be expressed by one or sev- 
eral vowel letters, as ow in “out” or 
as 7 in “ice.” 

A vowel is a speech sound that 
is characterized by the resonance 
of the vocal cavities or a letter rep- 
resenting that sound. It may be 
uttered with voice or whisper. A 
consonant, on the other hand, is 
characterized by constriction or 
closure at one or more points in 
the breath channel. Vowels may 
have constriction and consonants 
may have resonance but these char- 
acteristics are not determining 
factors. 

One must articulate consonants 
clearly and enunciate vowels and 
dipthongs correctly to produce in- 
telligible sounds. If each con- 
sonant is not spoken distinctly, 
the vowels will seem to run into 
each other. Vowels give beauty to 


a word and consonants add mean- 
ing. 

Vowels give carrying power to 
one’s utterances. It is essential in 
being heard either over a local or 
long distance line to have such con- 
trol of one’s speech organs as to 
give the best charactertisic quality 
to each vowel. There must be ade- 
quate breath control and proper 
usage of the tongue, soft palate, 
and the lips. Each operator should 
have a trained ear to find in the 
production of each vowel, the right 
position for her mouth. 

There are no two mouths shaped 
exactly alike. Each person must 
experiment until she finds the posi- 
tion that gives the best clearness 
and maximum resonance. These 
exercises are recommended: Stand- 
ing before a mirror, practice say- 
ing a, e, i, o, u, and listen carefully 
to the quality of each sound. Note 
the position of your mouth when 
the best example of that individual 
sound is produced. Practice these 
exercises until the muscles have 
formed the habit of getting the 
right position instantly. All the air 
should pass through the mouth, 
since vowels should never be nasal- 
ized. 

The vowels are classified accord- 
ing to the part of the tongue used, 
as front, back or middle—produced, 
respectively, by the front, back or 
middle of the tongue. The tip of 
the tongue is not used in making 
vowel sounds. 

In the making of vowels, one’s 
lips are either in a round, neutral, 
or spread position. All of the back 
vowels except “a” arc rounded. All 
of the remaining vowels are un- 
rounded. 


NDISTINCTNESS in 
vowels is caused by: 
1. “Talking through one’s teeth,” 
or not opening the mouth enough 


producing 
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to allow resonance chambers of the 
mouth to reinforce the tone. 

2. Failing to move the lower jaw 
sufficiently to give full value to the 





vowel. 
3. Lack of firmness of the tongue. 
4. Stretching of lips against 
Webster’s 
Diacritical 
Mark 
Front Dipthongs 
a fame, late, day, 
came 
i time, mind, sign 
ér here, fear 


Back Dipthongs 
O home, snow, cold 


oi boy, boil, rejoice, 
toil 

ou how, down, brown, 
sound 

oor Sure, tour, secure, 
demure 

or four, door, ignore, 
war 











teeth in the front 
vowels. 

5. Failure to “round” back vow- 
els. 

6. Lip laziness. 

7. Making front 
back in the mouth. 

A diphthong is a speech sound 
which changes continuously from 
one sound to another in the same 
syllable, as ow in out, 7 in ice, or 
ea in fear. There are the follow- 
in diphthongs in English: a, 2, i, 6, 
ol, ou, ii. The vowel sound in “may” 
and in “go” are regarded as partial 
diphthongs, the difference between 
being only one of degree. 

A diphthong should not be con- 
fused with a digraph, a single vowel 
sound spelled with two letters, as 
in meat, group, laud, etc. 

There are also consonantal diph- 
thongs, ch in cheap, combining the 
t and sh sounds. The term “conso- 
nantal diphthong,” loosely defined, 
applies to such combinations as oc- 
cur in the same syllable and in 
which one sound is so modified by 
the other that the two are treated 
in practice as a single speech 
sound. 


producing of 


vowels too far 


HE diacritical markings pre- 

sented in the tables reproduced 
on this page should enable one to 
understand Daniel Jones’ English 
Pronouncing Dictionary and Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary 
for the correct individual speech 
sounds of any word. It is impor- 
tant that one remember that the 
stress mark in the phonetic diction- 
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ary comes before, and in the other 
dictionaries after, the _ syllable 
stressed. 

Consonants are classified accord- 
ing to the method of their pro- 
duction as voiced or _ voiceless 
(breathed) sounds. The _ voiced 
sounds include b, d, g, v, z, th, zh, 
j, l, m, n, ng, r, w, y and oftentimes 
h when it is used in the middle of a 
word. Among the voiceless con- 
sonants and consonant sounds are 
p, t, k, f, s, th, sh, ch, the letter h 
when used initially, and sometimes 
wh as in “what.” 

Another classification of conso- 
nants is according to the organs 
used in their utterance. 

The labial consonants, for in- 
stance, include p, b, m, f, v, w and 
hw. The consonants f and v may 
also be classed as labiodentals and 
w and wh are sometimes called 
labiovelars. 

The tongue-point consonants are 
t, d, n,l and trilled +. 

The tongle-bladc consonants are 
s, Z, sh and zh. 

In uttering the consonants ch and 
j both tongue-point and tongue-blade 
are used. 

Consonantal y is a tongue-front 
consonant; k, g, ng are tongue-back 
consonants. H is classified as a 
glottal consonant. 

When classified according to their 
manner of formation, the con- 
sonants p, b, t, d, k, g are called 
stops. The first two are lip stops, 
the next two tongue-point stops, 
and the last two tongue-back stops. 
Stops are also called plosives be- 
cause of the explosive release of 
breath pressure when each of these 
sounds is completed. 

The glottal stop, formed by ex- 
erting breath pressure behind the 
closed glottis, is audible chiefly by 
its silence and by interrupting of a 
sound just uttered. This is not a 
distinctive or regular sound in Eng- 
lish but occurs in many British 
dialects. 

In the use of consonants classed 
as continuants, the stops are very 
brief, as m in camp and nv in know. 
The consonant 7 is trilled. M, n 
and ng are commonly known as 
nasal consonants. W and y are 
sometimes classed as gliding con- 
sonants. They are commonly re- 
garded as consonants only when 
followed by a vowel. 

Especial care must be taken in 
making fricative consonant sounds, 
as they demand vigor to make them 
distinct. As these voiced fricatives 
(v, t, z, 7) closely resemble vowels, 
there is little friction and the ar- 
ticulation must be very forceful to 
carry any distance. 








Watch these phrases: 

“The line is busy.” 

“T am very sorry, I cannot reach 
your party.” 

In connected speech, one groups 
her words according to the mean- 
ing, with the important words 
spoken with greater stress. One 
does not think of separate words 


but of the idea that connected 
words are intended to convey. 
Words will fall naturally into 


breath groups. 

There are certain words that 
have two pronunciations, a stressed 
and an unstressed form. The fol- 
lowing examples will illustrate this 
point: 


Stressed—The man had gone. 

Unstressed—We had gone to town. 

Stressed—They drove by us. 

Unstressed—By the road was a 
house. 

Stressed—We met her at the sta- 
tion. 

Unstressed—Her dog was lost. 


One’s speech will be either for- 
eign or affected if the strong form 
is always used instead of the weak. 
One does not wish to slur one’s 





Webster’s 
Diacritical 
Mark 
Front Vowels 
e eat, she, deceive, 
police, real 
i it, lip, fill, bit, city 
e bed, very, fell, 
seven, yes 
a at, attic, 
sat, can 
ar fair, dare, 
chair, air 
a bait, mate, 
cake 
Back Vowels 
60 ooze, rude, loom, 
cool, school 
60 put, book, sugar, 
foot, good 
O call, awe, saw, 
taught, morning 
a artist, arm, alms 
ra} odd, God, bog 
6 molest, protect, 
phonetics, obey, 
omit 
é dog, soft 
Middle Vowels 
ul up, ruff, thumb, 
come, butter 
ul bird, world, earth, 
girl, burn 
a alone, cathedral, 
about, above, 
alas 


carry, 
bear, 


table, 
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words but it is necessary to have a 
ymmand of both the strong and 
eak forms and be able to use each 
properly. 


~ 


And in Review 


Do YOU Know? 

1. What is the distinguishing 
characteristic of a vowel sound? 

2. What is a diphthong? 

3. Some causes of indistinctness 
in producing vowels? 

4. What classifications are made 
‘f consonants according to the 
method of production? 

5. What consonant classifications 
are made according to the organs 
used in their utterance? 

The two concluding articles in this se- 

es on “Speech Training” will appear 

i early issues of TELEPTIONY 

vy 


South East Company’s 
Latest Station Drive 


This year’s spring drive of the South 
East Public Service Co., of Charlottes- 
ville, Va., resulted in a net gain of 533 
telephones for the four months ended 
on April 30. This represented an in- 
crease of 3.16 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year and brought the company’s 
total up to 17,429 stations. This year’s 
campaign produced the best results yet 
ittained during the first four months of 
any year. 

The Asheboro (N. C.) group, of which 
Gordon Kennedy is manager, was the 
winner of the Beddingfield loving cup 
trophy. It made 223.8 per cent of its 
quota, With a net station gain of 58. 
The Mt. Airy (N. C.) group, under Man- 
ager W. S. Beddingfield, won second 
place. 

George Kennedy is manager of the 
North Wilkesboro exchange which cap- 
tured the class A exchange trophy, with 
a net gain of 47 stations, or 5.14 per 
cent. The Altavista exchange won sec- 
ond place, the Palmyra exchange third 
place and the Rustburg exchange fourth 
place. Miss Helen Davis, cashier at 
North Wilkesboro, made the highest 
number of individual sales. 

Other employes with individual sales 
records of 400 per cent or more are, in 
the order in which they rank, as fol- 
lows: Nelson Mahone, group commer- 
cial manager, Charlottesville, Va.; 
Claudia Smitherman, chief operator at 
Mt. Airy, N. C.; Warner Elledge, local 
manager at Leaksville, N. C.; Thelma 
Ryan, traffic department, Mt. Airy, 
N. C.; Wm. Trogdon, plant department, 
Asheboro, N. C.; Ray Jones, group man- 
iger, Front Royal, Va.; George Kennedy, 
local manager, North Wilkesboro, N. C.; 
Pearl Wyrick, agent at West Jefferson, 
N. C.; and Arthur T. Berry, plant de- 
partment at Farmville, Va. 
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The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


MULTI-SWITCH calls 
constitute an important 
part of toll traffic and 
require special handling. 
Series No. 245 


HERE HAS been a tendency 

to become lax in the proper 

handling of multi-switch calls 
according to information volunteered 
at operators’ conferences. These 
calls constitute an important part of 
our toll traffic and should be handled 
in accordance with the prescribed 
method. 

Special practices for handling 
multi-switch calls have been de- 
veloped because of difficulties ex- 
perienced by operators in building 
up multi-switch connections and be- 
cause of the greater possibility of 
transmission difficulties, interrup- 
tions, and cut-offs on such connec- 
tions. 

In general, any call handled over a 
connection built up through more 
than one office by means of toll cir- 
cuits and ringdown trunks or toll cir- 
cuits alone is considered a multi- 
switch call. 

Outward calls requiring multi- 
switch handling should be properly 
designated by printing “MX” on the 
face of the ticket at the top. This 
entry indicates that all attempts on 
the call should be given multi-switch 
handling, regardless of whether they 
are made over the first or alternate 
route. 

In some cases, the route to the 
called place does not require the cir- 
cuit to be built up through more than 
one office, but the alternate route 
does require this, as, for example, on 
a call to a ringdown tributary of a 
toll center reached over a direct cir- 
cuit. In this case “MXA” is printed 
on the face of the ticket at the top to 
indicate that only attempts made 
over the alternate route should re- 
ceive multi-switch handling. 

As soon as an outward operator 
recognizes a call as a multi-switch 
call she should print “MX” or 
“MXA,” as the case requires, on the 
face of the ticket at the top and 
notify her supervisor, aS an over- 
lapping operation, that she is 
handling a multi-switch call. 


The word “multi-switch”’ should 
always precede the phrase used in 
passing the call. This word should 
also be used in passing a call to the 
terminating toll center if the entry 
“rd” appears on the ticket. 

The outward operator in supervis- 
ing a message on a multi-switch call 
after stamping the starting time of 
conversation should remain cut in on 
the connection with the listening key 
in the monitoring position until con- 
versation has progressed for at least 
15 seconds and as much longer as 
may be necessary to make sure that 
the service is satisfactory. 

In passing and receiving reports 
and orders on multi-switch calls, 
whenever you have occasion to pass 
a report or order to an intermediate 
operator or if you are at the termi- 
nating toll center and pass a report 
to the originating toll center TX, 
prefix the word ‘“multi-switch” to 
the order or report. 

If you are the originating toll cen- 
ter operator, after the terminating 
toll center operator reaches you on a 
multi-switch call and passes a WH 
party released or WH number re- 
port, understand that she will re- 
main cut in on the circuit awaiting 
an order or a report from you. 
Therefore, pass the supplementary 
order or report to the TTC operator 
without first ringing on the circuit. 

In the next series we will outline 
the inward operator’s responsibility 
in connection with handling multi- 
switch calls. 

Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. What is the code for “no such 
number?” 

2. When a call is passed multi-switch 
to the toll center for a tributary, 
should the toll center pass the call 
to the tributary for the originat- 
ing operator? 

3. Are memorandum tickets to be 
filled out in detail the same as 
regular tickets? That is as to 
timing and rating. 

4. Is it a better method for a local 
operator to repeat their numbers 
or not? 

5. In finding answers to questions 
from “The Operators’ Corner,” in 
TELEPHONY when it refers us to 
the introduction to the questions, 
where do we turn? 


For the answers to these traffiic ques- 
tions, please turn to page 13. 














HE EVIDENCE developed by 
the Federal Communications 
Commission prior to the recent 
recess was just about buried in the 
newspapers by the publicity that pre- 
ceded, accompanied, and followed the 
Republican National Convention at 
Cleveland. Yet even in the absence 
of such a strong counter attraction, 
it is doubtful if the testimony pre- 
sented in the investigation of the 
Bell System by the commission dur- 
ing the month of June would have 
made big news. 

The most challenging of all testi- 
mony seemed, to this correspondent, 
to be that of E. S. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Mr. Wilson testified 
concerning the publicity methods used 
by the Bell System to prepare the 
way for rate increases. 

It was brought out that the Bell 
System prepared news stories, inter- 
views and editorials, and submitted 
them to newspaper editors, often ac- 
companied by advertising orders for 
the same newspapers. Is there any- 
thing inherently wrong about going 
into a newspaper office with an ad- 
vertising offer in one hand and a 
favorable piece of publicity in the 
other? The answer is: probably not. 
Certainly it is widely practiced. 

Have you ever picked up a thick 
Sunday newspaper and read over a 
news story containing a nice plug for 
some new automobile, and probably 
on the same page a display ‘“‘ad” for 
that same brand of car? Many news- 
papers do not wait for the merchant 
or business man to approach the edi- 
torial desk with a “proposition.” The 
advertising solicitors go out after 
them. 

Most any business man who has 
been operating in a fairly large city 
for any length of time can recall such 
overtures being made to him by rep- 
resentatives of the local press who are 
“working up a special supplement.” 


.” JUSTICE to the press, it is 
necessary at this point to make 
a distinction between accepting a 
prepared news story from an adver- 
tiser and generally favoring the ad- 
vertiser as a matter of editorial 
policy. Many a managing editor 
can see nothing wrong in accepting 
a prepared news story from an ad- 
vertiser who wants “to tell his side 
of the story.” The same editor 
might grow apoplectic at the mere 
mention of the suggestion that his 
paper should suppress or color 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 





By FRANCIS X. WELCH, 


Special Washington Correspondent for 
TELEPHONY 





news telling the other side of the 
story. 

Again, it should be remembered 
that such a prepared news story, if 
sound and accurate, very often does 
contain legitimate news’ value 
which the editor recognizes and is 
glad to get. If an advertisement 
accompanies it, of course, it is all the 
more welcome. 

R. E. Marburger, vice-president of 
the Ohio Bell company, told the FCC 
practically the same thing in another 
way when he stated that his company 
did not regard the failure of a news- 
paper to publish its “handouts” as 
evidence of the newspaper’s hostility. 
He said: 

“Any paper which accepts a news 
story does so on its news value, which 
is the only test applied. I would not 
impugn its motives in that matter in any 
event. In the matter of editorial policy, 
however, circulation has something to 
do with it.” 


HAT LAST remark of Mr. Mar- 
burger related to the vigorous 
anti-utility attitude of certain 
newspapers which think, not with- 
out some reason, that such a posi- 
tion is a good circulation builder. 
This raises another interesting 
angle of the same general subject. 
Why, if it is wrong at all, is it 
less wrong for a newspaper to de- 
liberately address itself to stirring 
up social unrest as a means of build- 
ing circulation among the masses 
than it is to publish occasional puffs 
as a means of augmenting advertis- 
ing revenue? 

In the first instance the circulation 
department is favored at the expense 
of the advertising department, and 
in the second instance the practice 
is reversed. It is ultimately a mat- 
ter of personal opinion, but this cor- 
respondent would say that both prac- 
tices were equally blameless or 
equally unethical according to the de- 
gree practiced. 

In other words, where a publisher 
is sincere, however radical he may be 
in his news, he will not publish anti- 
utility stories which are false or un- 
fair. Conversely, a sincere conserva- 
tive publisher will not suppress or 
distort news to suit his business ad- 
vertisers. 

There are those, 


however, who 


maintain that there is some justi- 
fication for making fish of utilities 
and fowl of non-utilities in judging 
the propriety of subsidizing favorable 
publicity. Non-utilities, they argue, 
are competitive business enterprises 
and any temporary advantage they 
might take of the consumer by force 
of propaganda is bound sooner or 
later to be swept away by current 
of rival enterprise. 


HERE are even those who ar- 
gue that utilities should not ad- 
vertise at all. Utilities, they say, are 
territorial monopolies. They do not 
need to advertise because the cus- 
tomers living in their territories 
have no other choice but to patron- 
ize them. This contention is pretty 
well exploded, although it used to be 
heard frequently 10 to 15 years ago. 
Today we know that aggressive 
sales effort, including advertising, 
sells utility service to those who 
otherwise would be without it. It 
sells more telephone subscriptions 
and, in the case of gas and electric 
consumers, it sells more appliances to 
use more service—all of which re- 
sult in increasing the value of ser- 
vice to all utility customers. 
Granting, however, that a utility 
should be allowed to advertise, one 
point that the FCC will doubtless 
touch upon in its final reports is the 
propriety of charging the expense 
of such publicity against operating 
expenses. 


- CONSIDERING this problem 
it must be remembered that a tele- 
phone company’s publicity falls into 
two broad classifications: (1) for 
the benefit of the subscriber; (2) for 
the benefit of the stockholder. 

Generally speaking, the state com- 
missions have ruled that the expense 
of publicity for the first class may be 
charged to operating expenses, while 
the bill for the second brand of pub- 
licity must be paid by the utility 
company out of its own pocket; that 
is to say, out of surplus or earnings. 

Perhaps the most succinct state- 
ment of this distinction is to be found 
in the syllabus to the opinion of the 
New York Public Service Commis- 
sion in Re New York Telephone Co. 
P. U. R. 1923 B, 545: 


“Reasonable public announcement by 
a telephone company of changes in tele- 
phone equipment or character of service, 
issuance of directories, and necessary 
instruction in the use of telephone 
mechanism, are necessary and proper 
for a public utility; but advertising to 
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justify rate increases or to defend the 
utility’s legal position in litigation is 
not justifiable when paid out of rev- 
enues,.” 


In this case the commission held, 
further, that all advertisements de- 
signed to justify rate increases 
(“either contemplated or in effect’’) 
or to set forth attractiveness-of em- 
ployment in the company’s service, or 
to market the company’s securities, 
were primarily designed for the 
benefit of the stockholders as distin- 
guished from the rate-payers, and 
should be paid for by the former. 

This commission decision, inci- 
dentally, was subsequently reversed 
on other grounds but the principle 
laid down on this point may fairly be 
said to be the prevailing view. 


SSUMING, however, that the 

telephone companies do pay for 
their rate publicity, such as it is, out 
of their own pockets, the question 
arises as to whether a campaign to 
justify rate increases is taking ad- 
vantage of the public. The theory of 
such procedure seems to be to “pre- 
pare” public opinion so that it will be 
in a favorable or receptive frame of 
mind by the time the company files 
its petition for a rate increase. 

Vice-President E. 8. Wilson of the 
A. T. & T. seems to take the position 
that as a practical matter the advan- 
tage is naturally on the other side 
and the “pre-petition” publicity ef- 
forts of the company are merely de- 
signed to equalize the situation so 
that the company’s petition will re- 
ceive fair judgment on its merits. 

In brief, Mr. Wilson contends that 
people naturally resist paying more 
money for anything and it takes a 
good deal of persuasion and argument 
to convince them against the interest 
of their own pocketbook, however fair 
the increase might be. 

State commissioners are respon- 
sive, especially in states where they 
are elected, to this public resistance 
to rate increases. Therefore, so 
runs the explanation, unless that 
unreasoning resistance is broken 
down by gradual educational pub- 
licity, the commissioners them- 
selves are likely to be extra hard to 
convince. Here is an enlightening 
passage from the FCC testimony of 
June 2: 


BECKER (FCC special counsel): One 
reason you did this was to take away 
the possibility of adverse sentiment and 
give them (regulatory bodies) the cour- 
age to grant increases. Don’t you think 
that this practice might affect the judg- 
ment of the commission? 

WILSON: No. We wanted our cases 
decided only on the merits. We only 
try to prepare the public mind so that 
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if the commission does order an in- 
crease, the public will take it in good 
grace. 

BECKER: But the record shows that 
telephone companies continued adver- 
tising even after rate increases were 


granted. Why was this done? Wasn’t 
it to make the public take it and like it? 
WILSON: I wouldn’t say that. It 
was rather to keep the public good will 
and to explain it was a fair increase. 


It is a close question and it prob- 
ably boils down to the basic proposi- 
tion of just how much of a quasi- 
judicial body the American people 
want their public service commissions 





Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 11 


1. There is no code for this re- 
port therefore the report is 
written in full as received. 

2. Yes. 

3. No. Memorandum tickets 
are not used for billing; 
therefore it is not necessary 
to enter this information. 

4. The phrase “Thank, you” has 
been accepted as the best 
form of acknowledgment. 

5. The introduction is the fore- 
word to that particular ser- 
ies preceding the questions. 











to be. In England, if anybody started 
out on a systematic program to “in- 
fluence public opinion” about a mat- 
ter before the courts, or about to be 
brought before the courts, there 
would be an excellent possibility that 
somebody would go to jail for con- 
tempt. 

However, this is not England. Our 
commissioners are not appointed for 
life. They have no powers to cite for 
contempt. And although we call them 
quasi-judicial in theory, they are fre- 
quently at the mercy of demagogic 
attack and sometimes political dicta- 
torship. Under such circumstances, 
preparing public opinion might be in 
the nature of self-defense mechanism, 
assuming that a proposed rate in- 
crease is fair on its merits. 

Therefore, so long as we fail to 
surround our commissions with the 
protection of judicial tenure and con- 
tempt powers, just so long may we 
expect to see efforts on both sides to 
plug their own case outside of the 
hearing room. 

When we witness the spectacle of 
state governors virtually directing 
their appointed state commissions to 
reduce utility rates; when an election 
to the office of state commissioner be- 
comes a contest between candidates 





to see who can promise the greatest 
amount of rate reductions before they 
have seen a shred of evidence or lis- 
tened to a line of testimony, it is 
rather discriminating to say that a 
telephone company is entirely wrong 
for trying its case in the newspapers 
—the main publicity approach left 
open to it. 

And before leaving this subject, 
one might add that it ill behooves the 
federal government to scold anybody 
about trying to influence public opin- 
ion. Twenty years ago a newspaper 
man in Washington had to dig, 
search, and sift to find out anything 
about the government departments. 

Today about a third of a Washing- 
ton newspaperman’s time is spent in 
analyzing, checking, and discarding 
the pages and pages of speeches, re- 
ports, and other favorable publicity 
sent out by the various government 
bureaus. Much of this is exceedingly 
helpful. Much of it is sheer propa- 
ganda for some pet governmental 
policy. No wonder such old-timers 
as Frank Kent of the Baltimore Sun 
are snorting at the modern technique 
of “journalism by handout.” 


. 
U. S. Has Link with All 
Central American Republics 


Direct radio telephone service  be- 
tween the United States and San Salva- 
dor, Central America, was started on 
June 10 by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. The radio link is be- 
tween an A. T. & T. station at Miami, 
Fla., and a Central American short- 
wave center operated by the Salvadoran 
Radio-Telephone Co. 

With the extension to El Salvador, 
service from Bell and Bell-connecting 
telephones is available to all of the 
Central American republics. El] Salva- 
dor is the most densely populated coun- 
try in the western hemisphere, with a 
population estimated at 1,670,000 in an 
area of 125 square miles. 

vy 
Long Distance Service 


to Peiping, China 
Early this year long distance tele- 
phone service was inaugurated between 
Tsingtao, one of China’s largest ports, 
and Peiping, the ancient capital of 
China, a distance of 565 miles, accord- 
ing to U. S. Consul Samuel Sokobin at 
Tsingtao. While long distance service 
between Tsingtao and Tsinan (250 
miles) and Tsinan and Tientsin (225 
miles), and between Tientsin and Peip- 
ing (90 miles) has been opened for a 
number of years, it was not until re- 
cently that it was possible to put 
through a call from Tsingtao to Peip- 
ing. 
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North Dakota Sees Improving 


Conditions 


GOOD CROPS WITH FAIR PRICES would bring bet- 
ter times to everyone in North Dakota. Rural electrifi- 
cation, Social Security Act, legislation, and taxes, sub- 
jects of addresses at annual meeting of North Dakota 
Telephone Association which was its 30th anniversary 


'¢¢ VERY appropriate, intense- 
A ly interesting and instruc- 
tive program” was the con- 
sensus of opinion of those who 
assembled to celebrate the 30th an- 
niversary of the organization of the 
North Dakota Telephone Associa- 
tion, at Hotel Powers, Fargo, May 
26 and 27. The association was or- 
ganized May 29, 1906, in Fargo, and 
very fittingly the 30th anniversary 
convention was held in the city of 
its birth. 

F. W. Vail, of Milnor, was elected 
president of the association for the 
ensuing year; G. B. Brown, of En- 
derlin, was chosen vice-president; 
and A. T. Nicklawsky, of Hillsboro, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

R. J. Perrin, of Rhame, was 
elected director to fill out the un- 
expired term of E. M. Tompkins, of 
Holliday, who sold his telephone 


business. The following directors 
were re-elected for  three-year- 
terms: A. T. Nicklawsky of Hills- 


boro, B. M. Burreson of Pekin, and 
R. W. Williams of Minot. 

President M. M. Borman, of Aber- 
crombie, convened the meeting at 
1:30 p. m., Tuesday, May 26, at 
which time Hugh C. Corrigan, of 
the City Commission, welcomed the 
telephone people to the city of Fargo, 
after which H. A. Brown, of Coopers- 
town, made an appropriate response. 

President Borman then delivered 
his annual address, reviewing the 
activities of the association during 
the past year and commending the 
officers and directors for their fine 
support and cooperation. He drew 
attention to the misinformation and 
propaganda being circulated about 
utilities and said the loss of sta- 
tions, in his opinion, was attributa- 
ble to this as well as the depression. 

Mr. Borman urged the telephone 
people to discuss the problems of 
the telephone business with their 
customers and suggested, further, 
that the state legislators be in- 
formed of the industry’s problems 
so that if legislation is proposed af- 
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fecting the telephone business, they 
will have on hand valuable first- 
hand information. He said no one 
could give them this information as 
well as those selling the service. 
The president also stated that 
some stations were being gained 





M. M. BORMAN, of 
Retiring President of the North Da- 


Abercrombie, 


kota Association, Has Been in the 

Telephone Business Since 1900. In 

His Annual Address He Attributed 

the Loss of Stations to Misinforma- 

tion and Propaganda About Utilities 
as Well as the Depression. 


throughout the state and that a 
good crop with fair prices would 
bring better times to every one in 
North Dakota. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer 
A. T. Nicklawsky, of “Hillsboro, 
showed the year a busy one for his 
office. He cited the number of bul- 
letins that had been prepared on 
important matters and sent to the 
membership, as well as the meeting 
with the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion at the time the assessment of 
telephone properties was deter- 
mined. The assessment, he said, 
was fair. 

The report also showed the asso- 






ciation to be in a good financial 
position with all bills paid and a 
substantial cash balance. He stat- 
ed that the membership continues 
to be about the same, and expressed 
the hope that more members would 
be secured when times become 
better. 

R. R. Herrmann, of the Northern 
States Power Co., Minneapolis, gave 
a very interesting address on “Rural 
Electrification.” In warring against 
unemployment, he said, a number 
of different plans have been pro- 
posed to Congress out of which 
grew the Public Works Administra- 
tion and the REA, the latter having 
for its object to ease unemployment 
and at the same time to electrify 
isolated farms. It was proposed to 
use people on relief for construct- 
ing these lines. 

However, it was soon discovered 
that this did not work out as satis- 
factorily as expected. Then, too, 
the plan did not take into consider- 
ation maintenance and other fac- 
tors of expense, such as telephone 
and radio interference, etc., all of 
which add to the cost. When these 
costs were finally considered, it was 
found that the cheap construction 
proposed was not feasible; con- 
struction costs had to be increased. 
This, in turn, meant delay in get- 
ting the plan into operation on a 
large scale. The farmer, he said, 
must have a good grade of service 
or he will eventually discontinue it. 

George A. Soule, attorney, of 
Fargo, next addressed the conven- 
tion on “The Social Security Act.” 
Through the use of charts, Mr. Soule 
showed how the act would work and 
how it would affect employer and 
employe. Early in the 1900’s, he 
said, leading economists began to 
realize that the machine age was 
making a great change in regard to 
employment. Older employes, un- 
able to compete with the machine 
age, found themselves out of a job 
and not trained for any other work. 
Organizations were formed to study 
the problem and suggest solutions. 

The 1934 Congress appointed a 
committee to investigate the prob- 
lem and to report to the next Con- 
gress. However, not much was done 
about it and it appeared it would 
go over until the next session. In 
the meantime, old age pension or- 
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ganizations had sprung up and 
were spreading over the country. 
This movement forced Congress to 
pass the act without sufficient study 
and debate, with resultant inequali- 
ties and confusion in interpreta- 
tions of some sections. 

A general discussion followed the 
presentation of Mr. Soule’s address 
and many points were brought out 
by the speaker in answer to numer- 
ous questions. 

C. W. McDonnell, of Bismarck, 
commissioner. North Dakota Board 
of Railroad Commissioners, was the 
next speaker at the first session 
of the convention. Mr. McDonnell 
compared the early telephone serv- 
ice, necessarily limited in scope, to 
the present world-wide service of 
high quality. Outlining the duties 
of the commission, he told how prac- 
tically every legislative session had 
added to its duties until now the 
commission has supervision over 
utilities, railroads, grain elevators 
and warehouses in addition to its re- 
sponsibilities for the examination 
of licensed airplanes, pilots, ground- 
men, mechanics, etc., inspection of 
scales, vending machines, bus and 


truck regulation and numerous 
other things. 

The speaker said that utility 
rates, particularly electric rates, 


had decreased steadily in the last 
ten years, and that if the 1936 elec- 
tric consumption was paid for at 
the rate 10 years ago, the cost 
would be four million dollars 
greater. Mr. McDonnell’s talk was 
listened to with great interest. 

The annual banquet and enter- 
tainment was held at the Powers 
Hotel Tuesday evening, May 26. A 
good dinner was enjoyed, following 
which an hour of entertainment, 
provided by talent from WDAY, 
broadcasting station, Fargo, was 
thoroughly enjoyed. The talent re- 
sponded to many encores. 


Taxes Discussed at 
Second Day’s Session 


The session Wednesday morning, 
May 27, convened at 10 o’clock. 
Horace C. Young, attorney for the 
North Dakota Taxpayers Associa- 
tion, gave a very fine talk on taxes. 
He told of the efforts made and be- 
ing made to reduce taxes, saying 
that in order to reduce taxes, 
expenditures must be reduced as 
otherwise there could be no reduc- 
tion in taxes. Mr. Young stated 
that in his work throughout the 
state, he found by experience that 
the smaller local subdivisions were 
the first to respond to the needs of 
the taxpayers of the community. 
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Consequently, during the depression 
the reductions in the local tax levies 
have been greater, proportionately, 
than those of the state or the larger 
subdivisions. 

He said that the tax burden has 
been so extensive that it is impos- 
sible to find new sources of revenue. 
Therefore, the problem is largely 
one of reducing expenditures and 
not of tax shifting. 


Proposed Amendment 
to State Constitution 


The proposed amendment to the 
state constitution, Mr. Young said, 
seeks to destroy local self govern- 
ment and place the entire taxing 
power in the hands of the legisla- 
ture or some board at the state capi- 
tol. Under the proposed amendment, 
the legislature could establish such 
assessment and make such levies 
locally from the capital as it might 
desire, and could classify property 
arbitrarily and without restriction. 
In the main, in order to reduce ex- 
penditures and reduce the tax bur- 
den, it is necessary to impose re- 
strictions upon the legislature. 

The amendment is a step in the 
reverse direction, said the speaker. 
It seeks to make the power of the 
legislature omnipotent; and experi- 
ence shows that the farther away 
from local self government, the 
greater the tendency to increase ex- 
penditures and the lesser the 
chances of bringing taxes down to 
a reasonable amount within the 
taxpayer’s income. 

The next speaker was R. R. Smith, 
director of the sales tax division, 
North Dakota tax commissioner’s of- 
fice, who spoke on the sales tax 
after a year’s operation. He said 
the tax appeared to be working out 
satisfactorily and was producing 
more revenue than anticipated. He 
complimented the association on its 
cooperation with his department, 
and said the telephone people were 
great tax collectors. 

P. M. Ferguson, general manager 
of the Citizens Telephone Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., and a director of the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, represented the 
association at the North Dakota 
convention. He told about the in- 
creased work of the national asso- 
ciation brought about by the FCC 
and the importance to the Inde- 
pendent companies in having such 
an organization to represent them 
before federal commissions and 
Congress. He also touched on the 
investigation of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 





J.C. Crowley, Jr., of St. Paul, sec- 
retary of the Minnesota Telephone 
Association, discussed the seven 
weeks’ conference with the Rural 
Electrification Administration, and 
told of the benefits resulting from 
the conferences—particularly as re- 
gards the rights of the telephone 
companies and other utilities now in 
the field. He said there had been 
40 cooperative electric companies 
organized in as many counties in 
his state. 

Discussing the telephone dollar, 
Mr. Crowley said that the public 
set the rates, and that if rates had 
to be increased it would be because 
of public demands. To prove his 
point he compared the expenses of 
the telephone companies in earlier 
years to those of the present, say- 
ing that the telephone revenue dol- 
lar was the same now as then but 
demands of the public were con- 
stantly diminishing its value. 

Higher taxes, the moving of poles, 
necessitated by the needs of auto- 
mobile traffic as well as the general 
demand for greater width of high- 
ways, etc., add to the cost of fur- 
nishing telephone service, said the 
speaker. When the dollar is finally 
taken up by these public demands, 
then rates must inevitably increase. 
This discussion by Mr. Crowley 
proved to be an interesting angle 
to the rate question. 


Remarks Made by 
Various Visitors 


Thos. Phalen, of Aberdeen, sec- 
retary of the South Dakota Tele- 
phone Association, told about con- 
ditions in his state. “Tom” has 
been a regular attendant at the con- 
ventions for many years and has a 
host of friends in North Dakota 
telephone circles. 

Jay Houghtaling, St. Paul, Minn., 
of the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co., spoke for the representa- 
tives of the manufacturers. He 
stated it was a pleasure to attend 
the conventions and get better ac- 
quainted with the telephone people. 
The telephone business will come 
back, he said, with better crop con- 
ditions and when increased busi- 
ness comes, “let us help you.” 

Brief remarks were made by each 
of the following past presidents of 
the association: L. D. Richardson, 
Fargo; A. J. McInnes, Fargo; H. A. 
Brown, Cooperstown; A. T. Nick- 
lawsky, Hillsboro; and A. H. Bak- 
ken, Mayville. 

The ladies also contributed to the 
success of this 30th anniversary 
convention, short talks being made 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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Here and There in the Field 


Officers of Telephone 
Bond & Share Co. 


J. G. Crane of Kansas City, Mo., was 
elected president of Telephone Bond & 
Share Co. at a meeting of the directors 
of that company held recently, and was 
also elected president of Continental 


J. G. CRANE, of Kansas City, Mo., 
New President of Telephone Bond & 
Share Co., Has Been in the Tele- 
Phone Business for 33 Years, His 
Experience Embracing Manufactur- 
ing, Engineering and Operation. 


Telephone Co. at a meeting of the direc- 
tors of that company. 

Mr. Crane succeeds A. F. Adams, who 
resigned as president of both companies 
and who was elected chairman. H. L 
Gary was elected vice chairman, Martin 
Lindsay vice president, and F. S. Spring 
treasurer. 

Mr. Crane, in addition to being presi 
dent of Telephone Bond & Share Co. and 
Continental Telephone Co., is now vice 
president of Telephone 
Corp., San Francisco, Calif.:; vice presi- 
dent of the British Columbia Telephone 
Co., Vancouver, B. C., 


Investment 


Can.; and chair- 
man of the Keystone Telephone Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

vy 


Submarine Telephone Cable 
to Australia Inaugurated 


Tasmania, large island state of Aus- 
tralia, 180 miles south of the mainland, 
was connected by with the 
rest of the world this spring for the 
first time through the inauguration of 
a submarine telephone cable to Austra- 
lia. This is one of the longest subma- 
rine telephone cables in the world, hav- 
ing six telephone 
telegraph channels 
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telephone 


circuits, 
and a 


numerous 
special cir- 


cuit for radio broadcasting. Companies 
associated with the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp. in England 
and Australia were involved in its man- 
ufacture and installation. 

There are approximately 16,000 
phones on the island of Tasmania 


tele- 


vyv 
New York District 


Meeting at Cazenovia 

The New York State Telephone Asso- 
ciation has scheduled a district 
ing and traffic conference to be 
Thursday, June 25, at the 


meet- 
held 
Lincklaen 
House, Cazenovia. 

The operators’ conference will be an 
important feature. “The advantage of 
bringing operators 
at least 


telephone together 


once a year is obvious and 
this opportunity should not be neglected. 
Put relief operators to work and bring 
the regular girls to the 
says Vice-President J. G. 


conference,” 
Ihmsen. 

At this meeting everyone will have a 
chance to offer suggestions that will be 
of benefit to the telephone industry, 
and present their local problems. 


vy 
World’s Telephones 
At the End of 1935 


The world’s telephones numbered 
539,890 on January 1, 1935, the 
date for which comparable statistics 
are available, according to a _ report 
made public in late May by the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. This 
total includes approximately 15,560,000 
automatic or dial 


99 
oo. 


latest 


telephones, about 45 


per cent of which are in the United 
States. Of the world’s telephones, 38.5 
per cent are government owned and 61.5 
per cent privately owned. 

A total of 16,868,955 
more than one-half the world’s total 
were located in the United States o1 
that date, the survey showed. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1934, the total world’s telephones 
were 32,495,855. For the United States 
the number was 16,710,858. 

New York City had 1,493,374 tel 
phones, representing 20.61 telephones 
per 100 population, and Chicago 824,293. 
representing 25.21 per 100 population 
London, on the same date, had only 9.59 
telephones per 100 population. 

The 54 the United 
with more than 200,000 population. 
taken together, had more telephones 
than Germany, Great Britain and France 
combined, the 


telephones, 01 


cities in States 


average being 
phone to each five persons. 

had 12,028,756 telephones on 
January 1, 1935, or approximately 36 per 
cent of the world total. Canada and 
Japan each had more than 3 per cent 
of the total, with 1,193,729 and 1,068,244 
telephones 


one tele- 


Europe 


respectively. had 
telephones out 
United States. 
and 
3,134,103 telephones in operation. 

The report pointed out that the Ame) 
ican subscriber has 


Germany 
the largest number of 
side of the The govern- 


ment-owned operated system had 


access to 93 pel 
cent of the world’s telephones, it being 
possible to be connected from this coun 
try with any one of some 15,000,000 tel- 
ephones in foreign lands. 


Telephone Tidings. 


JUNE is the MONTH for Weddings 


THREE 


PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


for a 


SUCCESSFUL WEDDING 


Get a Willing BRIDE. 


LAST but 


FOR HER. 


not LEAST. 


Get a PREACHER. 


ORDER A TELEPHONE 
Answer—A Perfect June Wedding. 


NO INSTALLATION CHARGE THIS MONTH 
Call your Favorite Employe, give them the Order. 
Help Them to Win Big Cash Prizes. 

Don’t let it be said, “They Have No Telephone” 


Midwest Telephone & Utilities Co. Inc. 


Petersburg, Otwell, Union, Winslow 
TELEPHONE FOR A TELEPHONE, No. 300 


This Timely Advertisement of the Midwest Telephone & Utilities Co., Inc., Petersburg, 
Ind., Resulted in a Net Gain of 60 Telephones Within Two Weeks After It Appeared. 
A. L. Greenman is General Manager of the Company. 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


The Automatic Electric Sub-Cycle 
Ringing Converter is furnished 
equipped with a six-foot cord and 
two-piece Edison plug. It is available 
in standard models for any of the 
following A.C. commercial power 
circuits: 


105—125 volts, 60 cycles 
105—125 volts, 50 cycles 
210—250 volts, 60 cycles 
210—250 volts, 50 cycles 


Note: For 210-250-volt operation, a 
separate step-down transformer is sup- 
plied. For voltages outside of the 
above ranges, special transformers can 
be supplied. When ordering or re- 
questing quotations, give voltage and 
frequency of commercial power cir- 
cuit. Descriptive circular furnished on 
request. 


Manufactured by 


22, Rue du Verger 


a ae a 


PROVIDES RELIABLE RINGING CURRENT 
FROM COMMERCIAL A.C. POWER SUPPLY 


AUTOMATIC 


NO MOVING PARTS—The Automatic Electric Sub-Cycle Ringing 
Converter utilizes principles that are entirely new in the field of 
telephone engineering. Having no moving parts whatever, it brings 
to the telephone field a type of ringing machine which meets the 
most exacting requirements of operation. 





NOTHING TO WEAR OUT—It is absolutely free from the necessity 
for maintenance common to all ordinary types of ringing machines. 
There are no contacts to clean or adjust, no tubes to replace, no 
bearings to oil—nothing to wear or deteriorate. 


PROVIDES AMPLE POWER — Has 20-watt output — sufficient to 
ring 25, 1400-ohm bells simultaneously, each having a | mf. series 
condenser. 


WIDE OPERATING RANGE—Especially adaptable for use in com- 
munities having fluctuating power characteristics. Output voltage is 
stable regardless of load and normal variations in input voltage or 
frequency. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Export Distributors 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 


1033 West Van Buren Street 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, S. A. 


Chicago, U. S.A. 


° Rane. Belgium 
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full deta 
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TELEPHONE, 


AMERICAN AUTO 
Export Distributors 





-A-X's installed and in daily service in 
orld, Automatic Electric small exchange 
dof it a wealth of experience which is un- 
f application and variety of conditions 


e small exchange owner who purchases 
ic C-A-X does not buy an unseasoned 
he gets a proved, thoroughly standard- 
imich he knows from its performance in 
anges similar to his own, will unfailingly 
type of automatic service year after 
pense. 


ground of successful application and re- 
it's no wonder that an overwhelming 
e companies, large and small, turn to 
lexchange operation. Every Automatic 
d on facts, not guesswork; on its record 
, wherever it has been installed. Thor- 
bperation is what small exchange owners 
pet it when they buy C-A-X. Write for 


TIC ELECTRIC 


(ATION AND SIGNALING PRODUCTS 
Distributed by: 

C SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren Street, 

C ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD., 


Chicago 
Chicago 




















Bell Banking Relations And 
“Outside Contacts” 


TESTIMONY IN HEARINGS before Federal Communications Commis- 
sion in investigation of Bell based on two reports made by commission 


investigators. 


One discusses banking relations of A. T. & T. and sub- 


sidiary operating companies. Other report covers “outside contacts” of 
Bell System as regards interlocking directorates in major corporations 
and memberships of Bell officials in various commercial, social and 


educational organizations. 


EARINGS in the investigation of 
H the Bell System by the Federal 

Communications Commission 
were held on two days last week, June 9 
and 10, before Commissioner Paul A. 
Walker in charge of the investigation 
On June 10 the hearings were adjourned 
“subject to call.”’” Commission officials 
said they probably would not be re- 
sumed until in the fall. 

The testimony on June 9 and 10 was 
presented by Dr. N. R. Danielian, an ac- 
countant for the commission, and was 
based upon two bulky reports. Both 
documents were based on data drawn 
from the A. T. & T.’s own files. 

One was a 62-page report prepared by 
the commission’s investigators on the 
banking relations of the A. T. & T. and 
its subsidiary telephone operating com- 
panies. 

The other was an equally bulky re- 
port from the same source on “outside 
contacts of the Bell System,” a study 
of how the directorates of the $4,000,- 
000,000 telephone corporation and its 
subsidiaries are interlocked with the di- 
rectorates of other major corporations 
into a combine controlling some $40,000,- 
000,000 of the nation’s corporate wealth. 

Claims in Report 

on Bell Banking Relations 

The Bell System, one of the reports 
states, maintains bank balances in about 
27 per cent of the total number of active 
banks in the United States. One reason 
tor the spreading of balances is to main- 
tain friendly contacts with bankers, be- 
cause they are influential people within 
their communities, the report contends. 

The A. T. & T., the report states, ad- 
mits that this policy of banking in- 
creases the cost of accounting the cleri- 
cal operations and the risks and losses 
due to bank suspensions. The actual 
amount of such increased costs cannot 
be estimated. However, from 1926 to 
the end of 1934, the report stated, pro- 
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vision was made by the Bell associated 
companies through charges to expenses, 
for anticipated losses of about $1,700,000. 

The other report asserts that from 
1925 to 1934, the Bell System companies 
paid out almost $4,000,000 as dues and 
contributions to clubs and associations. 
The organizations in which member- 
ships are held by Bell System officials, 
the report states, are largely chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, and other 
organizations whose purpose is the pro- 
motion of management interests. 

Organizations in Which Bell 

Officials Are Members 

It was asserted that the representa- 
tions in some of these organizations by 
Bell System employes is so large that 
it must have great weight in the formu- 
lation of their policies. 

All officers and directors in the Bell 
System, the report states, are selected 
by the management of American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. In placing men 
from outside the official family of Bell 
System companies on the boards of di- 
rectors of the companies, the primary 
consideration, it is asserted, is not a 
knowledge of the telephone industry. 

The report on the A. T. & T.’s bank- 
ing relations hinges upon testimony 
given by company officials in rate cases 
and litigation growing out of rate cases. 
In partial justification of service fees 
which the A. T. & T. charges its sub- 
sidiaries, these officials, the report 
showed, have testified that the A. T. & 
T. is put to considerable expense in 
guiding the banking policies of its sub- 
sidiaries in the interest of “safety and 
economy.” 

They also have testified, the report 
showed, “economical handling of our 
cash receipts is not only to our advan- 
tage, but also to the advantage of the 
public because it has a direct bearing 
on the cost of giving telephone service.” 

The report shows that the A. T. & T. 


Hearings adjourned, probably until fall 


and its subsidiaries maintain from 
4,280 to 4,911 different bank accounts 
and that in May, 1935, they had deposits 
in 4,355 banks—28 per cent of the then 
active banks in the United States. 

Accounts Maintained in 

Many Different Banks 

The report also traces up to the time 
of the bank crashes that began in 1930 a 
steady increase in the number of banks 
enjoying deposits from the A. T. & T. 
and its subsidiaries. It shows that the 
average account is small and that 67 
per cent of the corporation’s daily aver- 
age balance of $60,436,885 in May, 1935, 
was concentrated in 25 large banks, nine 
of which were in New York City. 

Correspondence in the A. T. & T.’s 
files show corporation officials writing 
that the system followed is not economi- 
cal. Similarly, they quote these officials 
as saying that they elect to use the more 
expensive system because it gains the 
company the good will of many bankers 
who are “influential citizens” in their 
communities. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of Baltimore City is recorded in the 
report as maintaining 89 different bank 
accounts as of May 1, 1935. 

The report also seeks to show from 
correspondence in the A. T. & T.’s files 
that the great bulk of the corporation's 
idle funds are concentrated in a few 
big New York banks with which the 
corporations has interlocking directorate 
relatienships and which hold in trust 
large blocks of the corporation’s stock. 

There are references in the documents 
to the bankers having insisted on this 
policy of concentration ever since the 
turn of the century. The support of 
lesser banks is retained by “stringing 
them along” with a hope the corpora- 
tion’s deposits with them will be in- 
creased, the passage says. 

The report next seeks to determine 
whether the A. T. & T. in its banking 
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SUB-CYCLE 


Exclusive Features 
Economical Operation 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 










@ NO MOVING PARTS 
@ NOTHING TO ADJUST 


@NO RADIO INTERFER- 
ENCE 


@ ABUNDANT RINGING 
POWER 


R@ OPERATES ON 110 
VOLTS A.C. 


(For 220 volts—Price $49.75) 
@ 30 DAYS' FREE TRIAL. 





=Snculuiililiie 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LORAIN, OHIO 


Address foreign inquiries to Automatic Electric Sales Co., Ltd., 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 





Discusses the entire industry! 


ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATION 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Associate Professor of Communication Engineering, 
Oregon State College 


A study of the various specialized phases of electrical 
communication as related to the usages of modern 
communication systems. This book presents not only 
theory but a discussion of 
the entire industry. Although 
not highly mathematical, the 
treatment is exact, up-to- 
date, and in accord with 
the highest engineering 
standards. The communi- 
cation engineer will find 
this book a valuable addi- 
tion to his working refer- 
ence library. 
448 Pages 6 by 9 
$5.00 





TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Telephone Wabash 8604 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


@ PRICE $45.00 
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Phillips Cords 


are definitely better 





In the new PHILLIPS telephone cord, the outer covering is 
composed of a material never before used for the purpose. 
This wiry fabric produces a tougher, longer-wearing braid 
than anything heretofore experienced—one that adds liter- 
ally months and years of wear to the useful life of the cord! 


Besides this, still further improvement has been effected by 
laying the conductors flat instead of twisting them together 
in the usual way—a construction which virtually eliminates 
kinking. Insulation resistance also has been materially in- 
creased by means of a specially-developed process of im- 
pregnation. 

Here at last in the PHILLIPS cord, is a better cord for every 
telephone use—one that you are urged to try at your earliest 
convenience. To order, merely specify number of conductors, 
Prices gladly quoted upon request. 


PHILLIPS PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Bare and Insulated Copper Wires— 
Rubber Insulated Wires—Enameled Wire—Magnet Wire—Power Cables 
—Switchboard Cables—Paper insulated Cables—Flexible Cords— 
Electrolytic Copper Rods, Shapes, etc. 


Cea 


PHILLIPS ELECTRICAL 
WORKS LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


FACTORIES — MONTREAL 
AND BROCKVILLE 


Distributors for Canada: Canadian Telephones 
& Supplies Limited, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Montreal and Vancouver 


length and trim desired. 








CABLE ADDRESS: 
PHILELEC. BROCKVILLE 
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relations has fulfilled its claim to pro- 
“safe” banking through the serv- 
ice for which it charges its operating 
subsidiaries and they, in turn, charge 
telephone users. 


viding 


Here, too, correspond- 
ence between company officials is used. 

Many Failures Among 

Banks Used by Bell 

The report shows statistically that 
among the more than 4,000 banks used 
by the A. T. & T., the proportion of sus- 
pensions and failures during the depres- 
sion was higher than for the banking 
strueture of the nation as a whole. In 
1933, for example, 10.9 per cent of the 
banks used by the Bell companies suf- 
fered suspensions, the report shows, 
compared with 9.9 per cent for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

In 1933, the 
cent of the 


report says, 9.77 per 


company’s deposits were 


tied up in bank = suspensions, as 
compared with 5.11 per cent for the 
country as a whole. 


The report contains a tabulation show- 
ing the Chesapeake & Tele- 
phone Co. of December, 


Potomac 
Baltimore, in 
1933, arranged to charge off as a loss on 
bank deposits ‘$30,000 as of the end of 
this year and to add $30,000 a year for 
the next four years.” 

“We anticipate,” 
the Baltimore company’s 
“that this total of which is 
approximately 40 per cent of the total 
deposits in 


a memorandum from 
files 


e417 
$150,000, 


added, 


insolvent and_ restricted 


banks, will be sufficient to cover ulti- 
mate losses.” 

The report produces correspondence 
containing admissions that no determi- 
nation of the safety of banks used had 
preceded their selection as A. T. & T. 
depositories prior to the depression and 
that 
tempted many of the losses sustained as 


a result of 


had such a determination been at- 


bank failures would have 
been avoided. 

Outside Contacts of 

Bell System Companies 

The report on “outside contacts of the 
Bell System” takes its cue from 
testimony in the investigation to the 
effect that the A. T. & T. is set up in 
such a way that its management selects 
the corporation’s 


-arlier 


directors, instead of 
the directorate picking the management. 

The report then goes on to show that 
the officers and directors of the Bell 
System are also officers and directors of 
that the 
tem has two or more of its officials on 
the boards of 165 companies, and that 
144 of these 165 companies have total 
assets in excess of $40,000,000,000. 

The report shows that the A. T. & 
T. spends approximately $500,000 a year 
in dues for memberships, which its offi- 
hold as private individuals in 
chambers of commerce, country clubs 
and luncheon clubs. 

Next in the report comes A. T. & T. 


1.468 other corporations; 


sys- 


cials 
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with 
report 
directors 


tie-ups 
The 


colleges and universities. 
Says executive officers or 
“have responsible and con- 
trolling positions in the councils of 69 
universities and colleges in the United 
States, including most of the well-known 
major institutions.” Fourteen of them 
have two Bell System officials on their 
boards and eight others have three or 
more Bell System 
their councils. 
“The most significant contacts of the 
Bell System are with Harvard Univer- 
sity,” the report adds. “There are ten 
officers and directors of Bell companies 
who hold various positions in the uni- 
versity. Three of them are 
and one a fellow of Harvard College.” 
The FCC claimed that in permitting 
employes to join chambers of commerce 
and other groups the Bell 
propagating its point of 
particularly with respect to 
and legislative problems. 
Illinois Bell’s Contributions 
and Club Memberships 
The FCC singled out the 1929 report 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to 
bear out its contention. Illinois Bell 
made contributions to the following: 
Country Club of Peoria, Illini Country 
Club, Springfield; Joliet Chamber of 
Commerce, Club, 
Mutual sureau, 
Oak Park Club, and South Shore Coun- 
try Club, The 1930 
showed contributions to the 
Athletic Association 
Club of Wheaton. 
“These contributions, in 
amounting to as 


representatives on 


overseers 


System was 
bent on view, 


rate cases 


Knollwood Chicago; 
Information Chicago; 


Chicago. report 
Chicago 
Golf 


and Chicago 


some cases 
$2,500, are 
designed as stock investments, notes or 


much as 


membership certificates.” said the report 
with the Illinois clubs. 
“Thus, besides membership dues and di- 
rect 


in connection 
contributions, Bell companies ren- 
der financial assistance to various clubs 
and and 
ganizations through 


associations promotional or- 
indirect invest- 
ments in notes, bonds, stock or member- 
ship certificates. 

“These investments are often written 
down from their original cost and many 
are ultimately placed on the books at 
$1, a recognition of the fact that they 
are not income producing assets. Such 
contributions were generally omitted by 
the Bell companies from the responses 
to the FCC letter of November 27, 1935.” 

The FCC also implied something sin- 
ister in the fact that Illinois Bell had 
80 memberships in the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Commerce. It found that 
there was a “strong presumption” that 
throughout the country contacts with 
clubs and associations were sponsored 
by Bell System companies. 

“A little less than $4,000,000 of dues 
and contributions paid by Bell telephone 
companies during the period 1925 to 
1934 were charged to various operating 


expense accounts,” the report stated 

According to charts and tables pre. 
pared for the commission by Dr. Dan- 
ielian, a former instructor in Harvard 
University, and his testimony based on 
a study of the “extent to which the man- 
agement of the American company had 
established channels of influence in the 
business world,” all but 17 of its 40 offi- 
cers and directors held, on November 1, 
1935, “positions of power and author 
in 195 outside organizations and have 
“had some voice in the conduct of com- 
panies having total assets of about $54, 
000,000,000.” 


“<4 


Four were officers, Dr. Danielian said, 
and three were both officers and direc- 
tors; the rest were all directors, “with 
their main interest outside the Bell Sys- 
tem.” 

Actually, said Dr. Danielian, the esti- 
mate of $34,000,000,000 was an under- 
statement, as it had been impossible to 
obtain information about the assets of 
58 of the 195 companies in question, 
“mainly because they were comparative- 
ly small and mostly local organiza- 
tions.” 

But the remaining 137 companies had 
total reported assets of nearly $30,000.- 
000,000, and Bell System assets, directed 
by A. T. & T., in which these men were 
also represented, exceeded $4,000,000,000 
he said. 

Of the 137 outside companies on which 
information could be obtained, more 
than $14,000,000,000, or about 47 per cent 
represented assets of banks and 
and insurance companies. 
Steam railroads and public utilities ac- 
counted for about $10,000,000,000, or 34 


trust 
companies, 


per cent of the total assets. 
Bell’s “Channels of Influence” 
in Business World 

“Thus it may be said that these men, 
prominent in the affairs of the A. T. & T. 
in the capacity of officers and directors, 
are also prominent in the affairs of oth- 
er companies having direction of $30,- 
000,000,000 in assets, consisting primar- 
ily of financial organizations and util- 
ity corporations, including railroads,” he 
concluded. 

Dr. Danielian said the primary 
sideration in selection of the company’s 
directors “was not a knowledge of the 
telephone industry but channels of influ- 
ence in the country’s largest 


con- 


corpora- 
tions”’. 

The 23 A. T. & T. officers and directors 
held presidencies in 42 of the 195 out- 
side organizations, 18 chairmanships of 
boards of directors, 40 memberships on 
executive committees, 175 directorships, 
28 trusteeships, and six memberships on 
finance committees. 

The 19 directors of A. T. & T. were 
directors also of 12 New York and nine 
Boston interests, the New York group 
including the First National Bank, 
Guaranty Trust, Chase National Bank, 
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\lutual Life Insurance Co., Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. of America, New 
York Central Railroad, Lehigh Valley; 
New York, New Haven & Hartford: 
Pullman, Ine.; Southern Pacific Co., 
General Electric Co., and United States 
Steel Corp. 
Memberships in Organizations 
and College Boards 
Bell officials and employes were said 
hold memberships in numerous or- 
ganizations ranging from chambers of 
ymmerce to professional and scientific 
cieties, to which the dues and contri- 
itions were paid in larger part by the 
ell companies, according to testimony. 
‘Such payments amounted to nearly 
$500,000 a year for the ten-year period 
125 to 1934, inclusive,” 
as told. 


the commission 


In the ten-year period from 1925 to 
the end of 1934, Dr. Danielian testified, 

total of $4,848,048 was paid in “dues 
ind contributions” to various business, 
ivic, social, professional and scientific 
rganizations. He said almost $4,000,000 
if this was charged 
n 


“to various operat- 


g expense accounts” so that “it ap- 
pears the telephone subscriber paid the 
major part of these dues and contribu- 
tions.” 

The witness said that from 1925 to 
934 the Bell companies contributed 
$180,000 to the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
nerce. He said the telephone companies 
Iso held 107 memberships in the De- 
troit Board of Commerce and 100 in the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. Danielian also traced what he 
said were personal contacts with univer- 
sities and colleges. 

He said the telephone industry was 
represented by trustees at George Wash- 
ington University, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Princeton, Washington Univer- 
sity at St. Louis, and Western Reserve 
University; some 69 colleges and uni 
versities were listed in the report 

Charge Bell with 

“Statistical Legerdemain 

Charges of Dr. Danielian on June 10 
that the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. employed “statistical legerde- 
main” in classifying its 650,000 stock- 
holders, in asserting that a large per- 
entage of its stockholders were house- 
wives, brought a corporation protest 
that the FCC “is depriving us of our 
constitutional rights.” 

George F. Hurd, attorney for the A. T. 
& T., raised the protest and flayed the 
refusal of the commission to allow A. T. 
& T. counsel to cross-examine witnesses 
in the commission’s investigation. 

At the conclusion of the testimony of 
Dr. Danielian—during which he at- 
tacked as misleading, amounting in one 
instance to “practical legerdemain,”’ 
statements issued by A. T. & T. in re- 
gard to the distribution and ownership 
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TELLS OF PAY STATION 
EXPERIENCE 











ILLUSTRATED IS A TYPICAL 
PAY STATION INSTALLATION 
IN A DRUG STORE IN THE 
WABASH TELEPHONE COM- 
PANY'S TERRITORY. 








This is the Wabash Telephone Company’s own 
story about their pay station experience: 


"The public pay station has for many years been a steady and comparatively high 
source of income for all telephone companies, but it has only been in recent years that 
most people have realized how greatly this income can be increased by an organized cam- 
paign. Any good business man is always looking for new sources of income, and yet most 
of them give telepltone service freely to anyone who comes into their place of business, 
without realizing that in so doing they are overlooking one easy way to increase their 
monthly income. 

"Telephone companies are, of course, unable to install public telephones too freely, 
since they are designed for strictly public places, such as hotels, railroad stations, drug 
stores, etc. In recent years, however, the semi-public pay station has come into prominence 
and fills a big gap in this field. This type of service is ideal for service stations, taverns, 
department stores, restaurants and other businesses which demand a service both for public 
and private use. It gives an alphabetical and classified directory listing, and thus assures 
incoming calls, and at the same time provides a pay station in all other respects. This 
type of service has proved very satisfactory for us and is a steadily growing source of 
income. 

"Bloomington and Normal combined have a population of approximately 38,000 and in 
this exchange we have about 11,000 stations. On March 31, 1935, we had in service 39 
public pay stations and 69 semi-public pay stations. This increase in semi-public stations has 
been due to a continuous drive on all good prospects. An analysis was made of all possible 
prospects, as to their service requirements and an individual sales program mapped out 
for each prospect. We have attempted to sell by areas, rather than by scattered individuals, 
since it is obvious that one or two nearby free phones would ruin the income from a pay 
phone. In order to protect ourselves as well as the subscriber it is necessary to completely 
sell an area so that the public does not look for a free phone next door. In doing this it 
may be necessary to sell some stations which, taken alone, do not appear to be particu- 
larly high yielding, but which, when considered with others nearby, make them desirable 
stations. 

"A few months ago we installed in a Walgreen Drug Store, the semi-public phone 
shown in the accompanying picture. This phone for the past four months has taken in an 
average of $48.00 per month, $28.00 in tolls and telegrams and $21.00 in local calls. That 
has given us an income from the guarantee and local calls of $12.30 per month, and in 
addition to that we, of course, receive a commission on the $28.00 per month for long 
distance calls. 

"Just a half a block from this drug store we heve a public telephone in a booth in 
another drug store which for the past three months has averaged within a dollar of the 
same amount. In our two large hotels, the public pay stations have the past three months 
averaged practically the same, about $82.00 per month. In the C & A Railroad station, 
we have two public pay stations whose combined monthly income is about $67.00 per month, 
of which $42.00 is toll and $25.00 is local. 

"Just last month we installed a semi-public pay station in a small tavern as an experi- 
ment, and in the first month this phone took in $17.15, all in local calls. That meant a net 
return to us of $10.37 per month. We also have semi-public pay phones in several service 
stations, and all of them are very satisfactory because they force the usual service borrowers 
to pay for their calls and because they protect the proprietor from his customers placing 
long distance calls at his expense. The gross return from two of these service stations is 
about $12.00 per month. 

“For the entire year of 1934 for our Bloomington-Normal Exchange, the gross return 
from our public and semi-public telephones in local calls only, excluding tolls, and the 
12c per day guarantee, on semi-public stations was $1,872.52. For the year of 1935, this 
figure was increased to $2,809.90 and from all indications it will be increased by a sub- 
stantial amount in 1936." 

Signed: WABASH TELEPHONE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. Chicago 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. New York, N. Y. 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. Chicago 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. Rochester 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 
Or any other telephone supply house 


Montreal, Canada 





WABASH TELEPHONE COMPANY 


GRAY TELEPHONE PAY STATION CO. 
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of its stock—Mr. Hurd, on behalf of the 
company, obtained permission to ad- 
dress the commission. 

Recalling to the attention of Commis- 
sioner Paul A. Walker an interview had 
with him, Chairman Prall, and others 
on April 21, Mr. Hurd asked to be con- 
firmed in his understanding that the 
material presented during the present 
investigation would not, in the absence 
of opportunity to cross-examine the wit- 
nesses presented by Samuel Becker, spe- 
cial counsel of the commission, be made 
the basis of rate readjustments or or- 
ders. 

“Having been denied the privilege of 
cross-examination,’ Mr. Hurd said, “I 
was concerned to know whether any of 
the material gathered in this examina- 
tion could or would be used in subse- 
quent rate cases.” 

Mr. Walker replied that while “no 
commissioner can be expected to be 
bound by statements made in private 
conversations,” he did recall the conver- 
sation and that it was substantially as 
stated by Mr. Hurd. 

“This is not a.rate proceeding,” he 
said, “and, of course, material furnished 


in this manner could not be used as 
evidence without the usual precedent 
procedure and could not properly be in- 
troduced in rate cases.” 

A. T. & T. Counsel Again 

Protests Commission Methods 

“It is our view,” Mr. Hurd said, “that 
while under the law the commission is 
empowered to fix rates such action must 
be preceded by a hearing at which op- 
portunity is given for a complete, ade- 
quate and fair presentation of the facts. 
Not having had that full opportunity, 
we feel that material offered here could 
not properly be used as a basis for a 
reorder. 

“We feel that denial of an opportunity 
to be heard is a deprivation of our 
rights under the Constitution, and we 
wish it to be clearly understood that we 
do not waive our rights in that regard.” 

“We have no intention of getting a 
one-sided view of this thing,” Mr. Walk- 
“Witnesses for A. T. & T. 
given every op 


er replied. 
have been, and will be, 
portunity to present their side.” 

Mr. Hurd’s rejoinder to this with a 
statement that his request might have 
been “an excess of caution” was inter- 





ing before our ‘eyes. 
cold, but just right. 
grass clean from dust. 
in the sunlight. 


ful day in idleness. 


our operating schedules. 


—Horaee Greeley. 





DUTY AND TODAY 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 

HIS IS A VERY beautiful day. 
The weather is neither too warm nor too 
A recent rain has washed trees, shrubbery, and 
The green leaves and blades of grass glisten 
What a day to live, even though it may be filled 
with commonplace events and duties for the most part. 

I walked down the street a while ago encountering several 
acquaintances who spoke of the fine day. The thought came to me 
that this fine day is one thing we 
envy, whether we are rich or poor, friend or foe. 


can all share equally and without 


How lavishly we spend many of the golden hours of a beauti- 
“Tomorrow will be soon enough,” we mentally 
exclaim when we think of some things we had intended doing this 
day. If we would but consider, this day has the advantage over days 
that are gone and those to come because it is owrs now to spend 
wisely and for the good of others as well as ourselves. 

In other words, let us use the present day as a means to an 
end of things we hope to see accomplished in a future day. The trou- 
ble with many of us is that the future looks so big and roomy and 
the present so narrow and restricted, that we wait for the future day 
when we think we will have more time to do certain things. 

Hot summer days will soon be here and vacations will cut into 
Are we prepared to do without our older 
and more experienced operators during the summer and early fall, 
while they are taking their vacations? 
training and re-training operators to fill into schedules of vacation- 
ing operators, but better late than take chances. 
heard the chief operator in an office say: ‘Next year I shall have 
my substitute operators re-trained before vacation time sets in.” 
That is a good resolution, but only that unless it is carried out. 

“Duty and today are ours. Results and futurity belong to God.” 


All nature seems fairly grow- 


It is late to be thinking about 


How often I have 








rupted by Special Counsel Becker of the 
commission. 

“Mr. Hurd is here only by courtesy 
and not by reason of any right he has.” 
Mr. Becker told the commissioners. 
“He knows that the material gathered 
for this examination cannot be used as 
the basis of a rate order. His statement 
was only made for purposes of publ 
ity.” 

Commissioner Walker shut off further 
exchange of words, and Mr. Hurd ex- 
plained his stand. 

“We want to know,” he said, ‘“wheth 
er the material gathered for this inves 
tigation will be used for subsequent rate 
determination cases. 

“My view is that the commission is 
empowered to fix rates contingent upon 
a full hearing. We're not getting that 

Commissioner Walker assured Hurd 
the commission “had no intention of 
using the testimony for records on 
rates.” 

Charge Small Group 

Controls Bell Company 

Dr. Danielian told the commission 
that while the A. T. & T. had “more 
stockholders than any other corporation 
in the world,” 5 per cent of them 
“owned 50 per cent of the stock.” 

Answering questions of Special Coun 
sel Becker, Dr. Danielian said that stock 
holders in A. T. & T. 
slightly more than 7,000 in 1900 to 
peak of 701,377 in 1932 and then dipped 
to 664,095 in 1935. 


Asserting all his information had been 


increased fromm 


taken from records of the telephone 
company, Dr. Danielian said 382,000 
stockholders owned from one to ten 
shares. These, he said, represented 57.5 
per cent of all the stockholders but they 
owned less than 10 per cent of the 
shares. 

Extracts from several speeches by 
President Walter S. Gifford of the A. T 
& T. Co., which were described as stress 
ing that the “Bell System is a publi 
utility, 
duced. 

Dr. Danielian said: ‘“‘Mr. Gifford has 


publicly-owned,”’ were intro- 


not mentioned the fact that in all the 
years during which he was giving those 
addresses, about 50 per cent of the 
shares of the American company were 
owned by about 5 per cent of the stock 
holders.” 

He presented figures showing the big 
bulk of A. T. & T. stock was held by 
wealthy individuals, brokers, banks and 
trust companies in New York, Massa 
chusetts and Pennsylvania. 

Location Distribution of 

A. T. & T. Stockholders 

Dr. Danielian told the cemmission 
that while it was true, as claimed by 
the company, that there were owners of 
its stock in every state, the stock nev- 
ertheless, was not uniformly scattered. 
but was concentrated on the Eastern 
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seaboard in the hands of a comparative 
few people 

“Nearly 60 per cent of the stockhold- 
ers and close to 72 per cent of the 


shares of the American company are lo- 

ted within the radius of about 300 
niles from New York,” he said. “The 
New England and the Eastern group of 
states account for 407,846 stockholders 

d 13,283,379 shares or, in percentages 

4 and 71.2 per cent of the total stock- 

iiders and shares respectively.” 

Massachusetts and New York, he told 

e commission, accounted for 51.84 per 

nt of the shares held in the United 
States, but only 13.8 per cent of the pop- 

ation of the country 

‘In contrast to the ownership of the 
ommon stock of A. T. & T.,’’ Dr. Dan- 
elian said, “its revenues do not come in 
he same proportion from the states in 
vhich the stock is mainly owned. In- 
leed, a comparison of the company’s 
evenues from its telephone and other 
wire services indicates that a far small- 
er percentage of the total revenues come 
from the Eastern states than is paid as 
lividends to residents of those states.” 

The witness used A. T. & T. records in 
showing that investors of the North At- 
antic states received $90,425,198 in divi- 
lends in 1934, while the section yielded 
\. T. & T. ony $42,295,509 in revenue 

In the Southwest shareholders were 
paid $5,386,839, while the states of Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas, made up $12,637,513 in revenue 

Bell Denies Control 

by Small Group 

Arthur W. Page, vice-president of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., replied on June 11 to the statement 
made by Dr. Danielian on June 10 that 5 
ver cent of the stockholders held one- 
half of the company’s stock, by reas- 
serting the company’s contention that 

was owned by many persons, none of 

hom has control. 

“The A. T. & T. has stated many 
times,” said Mr. Page, “that it is a pub- 
licly-owned company in that its stock is 

idely distributed and that no one own- 
er owns as much as 1 per cent of its 
stock. 

“The testimony of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission’s investigator 
vesterday that 5 per cent of the stock- 
holders own 50 per cent of the stock, 
has apparently been interpreted as 


» . | 
juestioning the truth of the company’s | 


statement. That fact is that the 5 per 
ent represents 32,500 stockholders hold- 


ng on the average about 280 shares each. | 


The balance of the stock is owned by 
some 617,500 persons. 

“The fundamental fact remains that 
the company is a publicly-owned institu- 
tion, that its stock is widely distrib- 
uted through 650,000 holders and that 


it is not controlled by any small group | 


f people.” 
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IN HOT WEATHER OR ICY COLD OWENS-ILLINOIS 


HEMINGRAY 


Pin-Type Glass INSULATORS are OK for long life 
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can hammer away at them j ) , one coefficient of expan- 
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Lower maintenance costs and longer 
pole life are assured by the ‘‘P & H’’ 
Guaranteed saturation of at least 
thirty-six pounds of preservative per 
cubic foot to a sapwood depth of 
one-half inch throughout the ground- 
line area. 
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or Northern White Cedar Poles 
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Activities of 


Commissions and Courts 


Television Transmission 


Considered by FCC 

Starting developments in the field of 
radio and television in the near future 
were forecast on June 15 in Washington, 
D. C., at a Federal 
Commission fact-finding investigation. 
Equipment 


Communications 


capable of sending news- 
papers through the air to flash on the 
screen of a receiving set in facsimile or 
still-picture broadcasting was described 
as being in operation at present. 

Perfection of high-frequency, short- 
wave channels so that millions of citi- 
zens could operate their own private 
broadcasting stations was pictured as 
a possibility. 

A parade of experts, technicians and 
spokesmen for the radio and television 
industries told of these developments 
FCC began data 
which it said would form a background 
for opening up licensing in a broad field 


as the assembling 


of radio not now touched except for ex- 

perimental purposes. 
In opening the 

Chairman Anning S. 


informal hearing, 
Prall of the FCC 
said it was “practicable from a technical 
standpoint to print the newspaper in 
facsimile trans- 


the home today” by 


mission. Because speed always had 
been a controlling factor in news, Mr. 
Prall said that “newspapers might de- 
sire to make use of this system,” and 
hence the FCC should plan ahead for 
the demand. 

David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corp. of America, said that “technically, 
television is an accomplished fact, al- 
though it is not yet ready commer- 
cially.” He added that RCA would be- 
gin experimental television transmission 
from New York within two weeks, and 
that only last Thursday (June 11) a 
public demonstration of “facsimile trans- 
mission between New York and Phila- 
delphia had been successful.” 

Mr. Sarnoff said printed, 
photographic and other “visual matter” 
had moved with lightning speed and 


written, 


with accuracy. He predicted that com- 
mercial operation by this method would 
make the dot-and-dash system of teleg- 
raphy as outmoded as the “pony 
express.” 

Many persons are mistaken, Mr. Sar- 
roff said, in predicting that television 
would make present sound broadcasting 
obsolete. Instead, he said, television 
will find “new functions, new entertain- 


ment and new programs.” Similarly, he 
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said facsimile transmission would not 
displace present “‘media of information” 

“particularly Instead, 
he predicted the new method would be 


newspapers.” 


utilized by the newspapers. 

The RCA head traced his 30 years of 
experience in radio and said it was now 
possible through present facilities for 
90 million persons to listen to one voice 
He added that indi- 
vidual channels for use by millions of 


at the same time. 


persons would follow perfection of pres- 
ent experiments in the high-frequency, 
short-wave field. 

Mr. Sarnoff urged the FCC to avoid 
“strait-jacket rules” that would cripple 
private initiative and industry in radio 
experiments. 


7, ¥ 


FCC Plans World System 


Free of Interference 

A plan designed to insure an Ameri- 
can-controlled system of world commu- 
nications is being developed by officials 
of the 
mission, according to Washington dis- 


Federal Communications Com- 


patches, and is scheduled to be sub- 
mitted soon to the State, War and Navy 
Departments for approval. 

The program would provide for, and 
require, development on an economic 
basis of telephone, cable and radio- 


telegraph circuits direct from’ the 


United States to various points in 
Europe, Africa and the rest of the 
world. 


One of the principal immediate objec- 
tives is to eliminate, as far as possible, 
the present routing many 
communications through London, thus 
giving to the 


system of 


sritish a measure of con- 
trol over telephone and cable circuits, 
an official explained. 

As the first step in developing direct 
radio-telephone service with transatlan- 
tic points other than London, a direct 
New York-Paris circuit will be tested 
beginning July 15 with the approval of 
the FCC. Telephone calls to and from 
Paris are now transmitted via London. 

It was asserted last week that FCC 
officials believe that, in the future, 
negotiations between American commu- 
nication companies and foreign govern- 
ments should be carried out through the 
State Department, rather than direct, in 
order to assure a uniform system in 
keeping with our defense and other na- 
tional needs. 


It is held, further, by these officials 





that a long-range policy under fi 


eral 

supervision has become essential if the 

country’s interests are to be properly 
guarded. 

Officials in Washington were dis. 


tressed, it was understood, when for- 
eign interests halted operation after an 
American company had arranged with 
the Australian government for a tele- 
phone circuit between the two countries 


vyv¥ 


Southern Bell Required 
to Pay Costs of Rate Probe 


The Louisiana Public Service Com- 
mission on May 28 issued an order rx 
quiring the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to pay on or before June 
25 $4,097.66 to the commission cover- 
ing assessments due in connection with 
incurred from September 1, 
1935, to May 1, 1936, in the state-wids 
rate investigation of the Southern Bell. 


expenses 


The commission is at present conduct- 


ing an _ investigation of the _ rates, 
charges and practices of the Southern 
Bell company for telephone 


within the state and it has engaged the 


service 


services of counsel, engineers, account- 
ants and technical advisers to compile 
information and data. 

The Louisiana legislature in 1934 
adopted an act requiring public utilities 
to pay the costs in such investigations. 
The amount of $4,097.66, specified in the 
recent addition to the 
amount covered by the commission’s or- 
der of September 14, 1935. 


order, is in 


- + 


Standard Telephone Co. Now 
Investors Telephone Co. 


The Investors Telephone Co., of Chi- 
cago, was incorporated on May 11 under 
Delaware laws, for the purpose of taking 
over the assets of the Standard Tele- 
phone Co. of Delaware, in accordance 
with the plan of reorganization. The 
committee’s amended plan of reorgani- 
zation, as modified, was approved by the 
United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, 
Division, on May 8 


Yastern 


The Standard company owns all the 
capital stock of the following telephone 
companies: Arkansas Associated Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters at Lub- 
bock, Central Carolina Tele- 
phone Co., of Siler City, N. C.; Central 
Missouri Telephone Co., with headquar- 
ters at Lubbock, Texas; Coastal Tele- 
phone Co., of Beaufort, S. C.; Iowa State 
Telephone Co., of Newton, 
Peninsular Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters at Lubbock, Texas; Platte Val- 
ley Telephone Corp., Scottsbluff, Neb.; 
and the Sussex Telephone Co., of New- 
ton, N. J. 

The Investors Telephone Co. expects 
to take over the assets of the Standard 


Texas; 


Iowa; 
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onipany on or about July 1 and the 
securities of the new company will be 
ready for delivery shortly after July 15. 

\t the initial meeting of the incor- 
porators the following directors were 
elected: William J. Walsh, Albert F. 
jeringer, Pierre P. Goodrich, Harvey J. 
Carson and Edwin Joseph Smail, to 
James P. Good- 
rich, Claude F. Baker, J. Dwight Peter- 
son, John A. Carrick and William 
Scheidler, to serve for two years. Ed- 
William  S. 
Monroe to serve for one year. 


serve for three years 


ward S. Goodrich and 
The board of directors met on May 19 
following officers: 
President, William J. Walsh; vice-presi- 
dent, Pierre F. Goodrich; vice-president, 
Claude F. 
urer, Edwin Joseph Smail: and assist- 


and elected the 


Baker; secretary and treas- 


ant treasurer, John P. Lonergan. 

The new company will have an au- 
thorized capital of 40,200 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value with 40,184 
shares issued. First lien collateral 
trust 3 per cent bonds outstanding will 

tal $3,953,500. 


vy 
Telephone Company Must 
Absorb Sales Tax 
The petition of the Illinois Commer- 
cial Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease its rates and thus pass on to its 
patrons the 3 per cent utility tax, was 





Illinois Commerce 
Commission on June 2. The company 
operates in Central and southern Illi- 
nois. 

Irvin Rooks, general counsel for the 
commission, said that dismissal of the 
petition meant a saving of $50,000 an- 
nually to patrons of the company. At- 
torney A. D. Stevens, counsel for the 


dismissed by the 


company, offered a large amount of evi- 
dence in an endeavor to show that the 
company was unable to absorb the tax. 


7 = 
Restrained from Damaging 
Company’s Property 
Judge C. H. Huston of the common 
pleas court of Richland County, Ohio, 
on May 11 issued a restraining order 
against W. J. Donough of near Belle- 
ville, prohibiting him from interfering 
with the property of the Mansfield Tele- 
phone Co. Two months ago Mr. Don- 
ough started litigation in an attempt 
to restrain the telephone company from 
erecting poles and wires 
across his property. 


stringing 


The company secured the injunction 
after some one chopped down a pole 
and cut wires on the Donough property. 


Vv 
New Dallas Franchise 
Passed by City Council 


The city council of Dallas, Texas, 
passed after the third and final reading 





the bill providing an 18-year franchise 
to the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
to replace the present franchise which 
will soon expire. The vote was 6 to 3 
in favor of the measure. The new fran- 
chise provides for the continued pay- 
ment to the city by the telephone com- 
pany of a 4 per cent gross receipts tax. 
Various council groups had insisted 
that lowered telephone rates be made 
the price of a new franchise, although 
it is generally understood that the com- 
pany could continue to operate its tele- 
phone system without a franchise. A 
permanent organization to fight for re- 
duced rates was, therefore, formed im- 
mediately following the council session 
at which the franchise was approved. 
= 
Exchange Compani:s 


Subject to Sales Tax 
In a recent ruling by the North Da- 
kota Sales Tax Division exchange com- 
panies handling telephone service—mu- 
tual or otherwise—were termed retail- 
ers and were held liable for collection 
of a 2 per cent sales tax. The new rule 
holds gross receipts of an exchange com- 
pany must include assessments made to 
subscribers, as well as periodic billings 
for telephone service. 
The sales tax must be added to the 
charge or assessments by the exchange 
company, the rule held. Switching fees 
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received by exchange companies from 
service station companies, or rural farm 
lines, must be included in the gross re- 
ceipts of the exchange company. 

“Where two or more companies han- 
dle a communication,” the regulation re- 
quires, “the company collecting the 
charge for such service shall be respon- 
sible for collection of the sales tax.” 
Service station companies are to pay 
the sales tax to the exchange company 
on switching fees. 

The new rule was invoked to clarify 
conflicting interpretations of the law 
with regard to telephone companies gen- 
erally, department heads said. 


FV 
Company Denied Stay 
of Reduction Order 


Supreme Court Justice Pierce H. Rus- 
sell recently refused to stay a New York 
Public order re- 
ducing telephone rates in Gloversville 
and Johnstown and in 11 counties, effec- 
tive June 1. The Upstate Telephone Co 
sought the stay pending appeal from the 
commission's ruling. The appeal is now 
before the appellate division of the Su- 
preme Court. 

“The petition,” Justice Russell wrote, 
“to be entitled to a stay must meet the 
test by force of evidence submitted upon 
this application that great and irrepara- 
ble damage will result if a stay is not 
granted.” The court held that this test 
had not been met. 


Service Commission 


~~ ¥ 
Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

June 10: The commission, having un- 
der consideration Rule 8 (i) of Tariff 
Circular No. 1, issued order No. 12-B 
stating that effective July 15, Rule 8 (i) 
be amended to read as follows: 

“Message toll telephone service points 
and teletypewriter exchange _ service 
points added or discontinued during a 
calendar month, and mileage for private 
line services added during a calendar 
month, may be filed not later than 20 
days after the end of such month; pro- 


vided that the basic schedules of 
charges and regulations applicable to 
such message toll telephone, teletype- 


writer exchange and private line serv- 
ices are already on file and in effect, and 
provided, further, that the effective date 
of each addition or discontinuance is 
shown and reference is made to this 
rule.” 


Alabama Public Service Commission 

June 12: Hearing in Gadsden to in- 
vestigate the services and rates of the 
People’s Telephone Co., operating in 
Centre and Collinsville. 


Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities 
June 1: Order issued suspending re- 
duced telephone rates of the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. ordered at Bates- 
ville by the city council. The company 
charged that compliance with the rate 


reduction ordinance would result in an 
operating loss annually. 

The commission directed the South- 
western Bell company to post $3,500 
bond for the protection of subscribers in 
the event the council’s rates are upheld 
after investigation. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

June 2: Petition dismissed of the IIli- 
nois Commercial Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase its rates and thus 
pass on to its subscribers the 3 per cent 
utility tax. 

June 16: Hearings in Springfield on 
complaint of the Eldorado Lions Club, 


Federal Wholesale Corp., James Cole- 
man, N. Schwartz, Wm. F. Johnson. 
Robert Lindsay and John Nameth 


against the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. as to service rendered by it 
to telephone patrons in Eldorado. 

June 16: Hearing in Springfield on 
proposed change in rates for telephone 
toll service stated in rate schedule I.C.C. 
No. 1 revised sheet No. 5 applying to 
exchanges of the Illinois Allied Tele- 
phone Co. Protest filed by committee 
for Bureau County Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation by Dan Russell, chairman. 

June 16: Hearing in Springfield on 
application of the Central Illinois Tele- 
phone Co. for a certificate of conveni- 
ence and necessity to construct and op- 
erate an electric transmission line near 
the city of Chatham, Sangamon county. 

June 18: Hearing in Chicago on the 
commission’s citation against the TIIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. to show cause 
why there should not be a reduction in 
rates for intrastate telephone service 
rendered by the company.in the state 
of Illinois. Entry of appearance of 
city of Chicago, villages of Maywood, 
Olymnia Fields and Richton Park. Pro- 
test filed by city of Cairo (Case No. 
23146). 

June 18: Hearing in Chicago on pro- 
posed change in rates for telephone serv- 
ice stated in I.C.C. No. 1 section 1 
original sheet No. 5, general local ex- 
change tariff, telephone service I.C.C. 
No. 2 original sheet No. 1A, schedule of 
toll rates I.C.C. No. 2 original sheet No. 
1A, rates for special contract service and 
I.C.C. No. 2 section 1 original sheet No. 
6 teletypewriter exchange service tariff 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. Pro- 
test filed by city of Cairo (Case No. 
23774). Consolidated with foregoing 
case No. 23146. 

Louisiana Public Service Commission 

May 28: Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Inc., ordered to pay $4.- 
097.66 to the commission covering as- 
sessments due in connection with ex- 
penses involved in the state-wide inves- 
tigation of the rates of the Southern 
Bell. The state legislature in 193 
passed an act requiring public utilities 
to pay the costs in such investigations. 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 

June 6: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Nebraska Continental 
Telephone Co. for authority to change 
date of monthly discount for rural and 
city service at its exchanges at Bruns- 
wick, Royal, Tilden and Orchard, to 
make them uniform with that in effect 
at other exchanges, on the 10th of each 
month; found reasonable and granted 
as asked. 

New York Public Service Commission 

June 3: Transfer of Findlay Lake 
Telephone Co., Mina, Chautauqua coun- 
ty, from Harry and Arletta M. Raynor, 
to the Ripley Telephone Co., Inc., ap- 
proved. The transfer includes all physi- 
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cal property and materials free and clear 
from all liens and encumbrances and 
the consideration is $500. The plant 
serves about 90 stations in the town of 
Mina, while the Ripley company fur. 
nishes service in adjoining territory. 

The estimated original cost ased 
upon an inventory and appraisal as of 
October 31, 1935, was determined to be 
$7,125 with estimated accrued deprecia- 
tion of $3,296.03. Materials and supplies 
were estimated at $646.30 making a book 
value of $4,475.27. which is $3.975.27 in 
excess of the purchase price of $5! 

Prior to 1923 the system was collec. 
tively owned by subscribers with each 
one owning his own line extension. In 
view of this it appeared that of the ex- 
cess of book value over purchase price, 
of $3,975.27, an amount of $3,500 would 
represent contributions for extensions 
which should be set up on the purchas- 
er’s books. This would give an excess of 
book value over purchase price of 
$475.27. 

June 18: Hearing in New York City 
before Commissioner Brewster in inves- 
tigation of New York Telephone Co 
The hearing took up various individual 
complaints. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

June 10: The Star Telephone Co., of 
Ashland, supplemented its application 
before the commission to issue shares 
of its $50 par value common stock to 
reimburse its treasury for $45,929.29 al- 


leged uncapitalized expenditures from 
January 1, 1930, to December 31, 1934 


with a supplemental plea to issue addi- 
tional shares to reimburse for expendi- 
tures of $43,781.40 between January 1 
and December 31, 1935, making specific 
application now to issue $89,700 addi- 
tional common stock. 

June 11: Pleading that its existing 
tariff does not provide a reasonable rate 
of return, the Polk Rural Telephone Co. 
petitioned the commission for authority 
to increase its rates as follows: 

Business independent telephones from 
$2.50 to $2.75; business two-party at 
$2.25, discontinue; business four-party 
to be $2.50: business 10-party rural from 
$2.00 to $2.25; residence independent 
telephones from $2.25 to $2.50; resi- 
dence six-party at $1.75, discontinue; 
residence four-party none at present, 
; residence rural 10-party from 
$1.75 to $2.25. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

June 2: Hearing on petition of the 
Western Telephone Co. for abandenment 
of its exchange at Lovell, Logan county 


South Dakota Board of Railroad 
Commissioners 

June 12: Order issued directing the 
Dakota Central Telephone Co. to reduce 
its additional charge for handset tele- 
phones at its exchanges in the state 
from 25 cents per month to 15 cents, 
effective July 1, such rate to be discon- 
tinued when subscribers have paid the 
charge for three consecutive years. 

June 12: Order issued directing the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to re- 
duce its handset rate to 15 cents per 
month at its exchanges in South Da- 
kota, effective July 1, such rate to be 
discontinued entirely after subscribers 
have paid it for three-continuous years. 

West Virginia Public Service 
Commission 

May 29: Order issued granting au- 
thority to the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. to formulate new con- 
tracts and arrangements with inter 
connecting companies in West Virginia. 
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The Manufacturers’ 


Department 


McCaig New Stromberg- 


Carlson Chicago Manager 
H. T. MeCaig has just been appointed 
post of manager of the Chicago 
Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., according to announce- 


to the 


office of the Stromberg-Carlson 


ment just issued by the main office of 





Past 15 
Manager of the 
Chicago Office of Stromberg-Carison, 
Has Been Promoted to the Position 
of Manager. Mr. McCaig Has Been 


H. T. McCAIG, For the 
Years Assistant 


With the Company for 25 Years, 
Preceded by Extensive Telephone 
Experience for Six Years in Plant, 


Exchange and Engineering Work. 


N. ¥. Mir. 
position left va- 


the company at Rochester, 
McCaig assumes the 
cant by the resignation of A. M. 
Haubrich. 

Mr. McCaig, who has been with the 
Stromberg-Carlson organization since 
1911, has had a wide and varied experi- 
ence in the telephone and allied fields, 
ideally fitting him for his new duties. 

In 1902 he entered the employ of the 
Nebraska Telephone Co., at Omaha, 
Neb., occupying successively positions 
in its local plant, general plant and en- 

neering departments. During this time 
he assisted in the work of cutting over 
the Omaha plant from magneto to com- 

nm battery operation. 
cutover he 


Following the was ap- 


pointed wire chief of the new Harney 
office of the Omaha exchange. Later 
was transferred to the South Omaha 


exchange as wire chief. From there he 
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went to the engineering department in 
the general offices of the company where 
he had both plant and traffic engineer- 
ing assignments. 

Leaving the employ of the Nebraska 


Telephone Co. in 1908, which in the 


meantime had become a part of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., he 
spent the next three years with the 


Monarch Typewriter Co., gaining valu- 
able sales experience traveling the Ne- 
braska territory and managing the com- 
pany’s Lincoln branch office. 

In February, 1911, he joined the sales 
force of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele 
phone Mfg. Co. and assigned the 
Nebraska territory. A year and a half 


was 


later he was transferred to Des Moines, 
lowa, from which point he covered both 
lowa and Nebraska. 

With the absorption by Stromberg- 
Carlson of the Garford Mfg. Co. in 1916, 
realignments of territory cut his ter- 
ritory down to only a portion of Iowa, 
but this was changed to an as- 
signment of the whole state. 

Early in 1921, the late Carl W. Scha- 
fer, then manager of the Chicago Strom- 
berg-Carlson office, requested that Mr. 
McCaig be named as his assistant, the 
post he has held since that time. His 
many friends in the Chicago territory 
will be glad to know of “Mac’s” promo- 
tion, a position which 


soon 


they know he 


can capably fill. 
vy 


Promotes Use of Self- 


Contained Monophones 


The Mutual Telephone Co. of Hono- 
lulu, T. H., has long been recognized as 
one of the progressive telephone operat- 
ing organizations. Further evidence in 
this direction is contained in the com- 


pany’s annual report for 1935, which 
tells a story of commercial progress 
that many companies in continental 


United States might well regard with 
envy. The gain in telephones during the 
year — 1,590 stations— was the second 
largest gain in the history of the com- 
pany. 

J. A. Balch, president of the company, 
in reviewing the progress for the year, 
lays particular stress on the company’s 
policy of retiring long-used and obso- 
lete equipment, and replacing it with 
the latest available types, for the gen- 
eral improvement of the service. 

In referring to the increasing use of 
self-contained 


modern handsets on the 











ALL METAL 
CABLE 
TERMINAL 


The B27 is modern and 
outstanding in design, with 
added assurance of long 
“terminal life”. 


Made in three types for 
three standard cable term- 
inal fuses. Write for furth- 
er information or a sample. 


RELIABLE 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Islands, Mr. Balch says in part: “Dur- 
ing 1135, the Automatic Electric Co. de- 
veloped a new type of wall handset tele- 
phone, beautiful in design and efficient 
in Sé vice. 

“The introduction of this new instru- 
ment has met with general approval. Of 
this type 900 sets were purchased during 
the last three months of the year; 2,200 
automatic self-contained desk handsets 
and 300 magneto desk handsets were 
also purchased. It is estimated that 
5,000 handset telephones will be re- 
quired for 1936. This shows the in- 
reasing demand for more modern and 
convenient equipment.” 

Mention was also made in the report 
f the growing use of private automatic 
exchange equipment. 


- ©. 
Death of President of 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, JR., president 
ff the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., died May 29 in New York 
after a month’s illness. He was 57 
years old. 

Mr. Roebling was a grandson of the 
late John Augustus Roebling, inventor 

the suspension bridge. He began as 
in engineer in his grandfather’s firm in 
1901, following his graduation from Le- 
high University He was appointed as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer in 1905, 
ecame treasurer in 1917 and president 


in 1926. 


© 


Head of Cleveland 
Trencher Co. Dies 


Aveustus J. Penore, 55, president and 
founder of the Cleveland Trencher Co., 
and the A. J. Penote Co., died May 9 
at his home in Cleveland, Ohio, sudden- 
ly, of an acute heart attack. 

Mr. Penote was born in Buffalo, N. Y., 
but had resided in Cleveland for the 
past 38 years. 

He was nationally known throughout 
the public utility field as a contractor, 
manufacturer and inventor. Among his 
many inventions was the full-crawler 
type trenching machine, of compact de- 
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sign for city work, which he construct- 
He sub- 
sequently founded the Cleveland Trench 
er Co. for its manufacture. 

As a contractor, Mr. Penote installed 


ed originally for his own use. 





The Late AUGUSTUS J. PENOTE, 

President and Founder of the Cleve- 

land Trencher Co., Was Nationally 

Known Throughout the Public Util- 

ity Field as a Contractor, Manufac-— 
turer and Inventor. 


underground cable and conduit systems, 
gas lines, etc., in many cities through- 
out the Middle West. 

Universally respected and loved b: 
business associates and employes, Mr. 
Penote was proud of the part his work 
and inventions have played in the ex- 
pansion of utility service. 

He is wife, Mrs. 
Penote, two sons, Vincent 


survived by his 
Eleanore C. 
and John, and a daughter, Estelle. 
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All-Relay Dial Automatic 
PBX in Fort Dodge, Iowa 


The Fort Dodge Telephone Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, recently installed a North 
all-relay dial automatic PBX in the 
offices of the Fort Dodge Gas & Electric 
Co. The new PBX was ordered by the 
Fort Dodge Telephone Co. to enable it 
to meet the customer’s requirements for 
intercommunication service 
which would be instantly available 24 
hours a day. 


a rapid 


The new equipment is of the same 
general type as the all-relay PBX-30 


which was installed in the Fort Dodge 


Serum Co.’s plant several months ago 
and which was described in the Sep- 
tember 7, 1935, issue of TELEPHONY. 

The all-relay switchboard is used in 
conjunction with a small attendant’s 
cabinet, which is provided to take care 
of the incoming city trunks. There are 
five of these trunks connecting the PBX 
to the city exchange. The attendant’s 


cabinet used with this PBX is of the 
desk-mounted type, which is small and 
compact and harmonizes well with the 
general office furnishings. The cabinet 
requires only a small space, since it 
occupies no more room on the top of 
a desk than an ordinary typewriter. 

For night operation the city trunks 
are connected directly to pre-assigned 
telephones. This is accomplished by the 
attendant operating the night-station 
key on the cabinet before he leaves. In 
the morning the attendant restores the 
night-station key and is again ready to 
intercept all incoming calls. 


vy 
Geo. R. Murphy, Jr., 


Dies on Pacific Coast 
Grorce R. Murpny, manager of the 
Pacific Coast district of the Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
died on May 14. Mr. Murphy was 61 
years old and had been in the employ of 
the company for 36 years. He was 
widely known and esteemed on the Pa- 
cific coast, particularly in engineering 
circles and in the automotive trade. 
Mr. Murphy was born in Hoboken, 
N. J., and was graduated from Fordham 


University. Later he studied electrical 
engineering at 
which 
graduated 
In 1900 he joined the Electric Storage 


Columbia University, 


from institution he was also 





WHITALL 
TATUM 
INSULATORS 


USED for years on 
telephone, tele- 
graph, railroad and 
lighting company dis- 
tribution lines ... a 
dependable source of 
supply for uniform, 
well-designed trans- 
parent glass insulators. 


WHITALL TATUM CO. 


Glass Manufacturers Since 1836 
225 Varick St. New York 
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a AN 
ENGINEERING 


and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
_ 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
Switchboard Alterations 
Br Sat: 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
r. hal 
Construction Co. 
103! West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 











ENGINEERING 


Construction 
Appraisals 
Audits 
Accounting 








REORGANIZATION AND 
REFINANCING CONSULTANTS 


UTILITY ENGINEERING AND 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


1900 West 43rd Street, 
Kansas City. Kansas 











Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


Cc. B. RUSSELL 
Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 














Inland Equipment Co., Distributor, Max F. Hosea, President, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Battery Co., and was employed in the 
operating department at both Philadel- 
phia and New York. Three years later 
he was transferred to the San Fran- 
cisco branch, being connected first with 
the operating and then with the sales 
departments. In 1916 he was placed in 
charge of the San Francisco branch and 
shortly thereafter was made manager of 
the Pacific district 

Mr. Murphy was president of the San 
Francisco branch of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Alumni Association; a member 
of the Engineers’ Club of San Fran- 
cisco, the Merced Golf and Country Club, 
the Society of American Military Engi- 
neers, and a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

He is survived by his widow, Laura 
Davis Murphy, a son and a daughter, 
his father, two sisters and a brother. 
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Western Electric Resumes 
Dividends After Five Years 


Directors of the Western Electric Co 
on June 9 declared a dividend of 50 
cents on the common stock, payable 
June 30 to stock of record June 25. This 
marks the resumption of dividends on 
the common, which is 99 per cent owned 
by the A. T. & T. Co 

The last previous dividend was 75 
cents, paid June 30, 1931. In 1931 it 
paid $1.75, and in 1930 and 1929 it 
paid $4, with a $1 extra in 1929. 

Western Electric has 6,000,000 no-par 
shares and dividend resumption of 50 
cents a share will entail an outlay of 
$3,000,000, almost all of which will be 
received by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

Net income of the company last year 
was $2, 620,279, as compared with defic- 
its for 1934, 1933 and 1932, respective- 
ly, of $7,751,548, $13,772,504, and $12,- 
625,972. The company had its largest 
net income, $26,995,246, in 1929, the peak 
year for industrial activity. 

Payment of the dividend is a reflec- 
tion of the Western Electric's activi- 
ties. At the Hawthorne 
works at Cicero, Ill., its largest maun- 
facturing plant, there has been a grad- 
ual but steady increase in employment. 
As of June 1 there were 10,520 persons 
employed at the Hawthorne plant, an 
increase of 2,000 since January 1, 1936, 
and of 700 since May 1. 


company’s 


The greater part of the present ac- 
tivity at the Hawthorne plant is con- 





nected with the manufacture of stand. 
ard telephone equipment, including the 
new handset telephones and te! 
parts. 


phone 


The disastrous floods of early this 
year greatly reduced the inventories of 
telephones and parts, and it is indi. 
cated that employment will be main. 
tained at a fairly high level for the rest 
of the year to supply the deficien 

Western Electric is also manufactur. 
ing some other electrical equipment at 
its Chicago plant, including apparatus 
used for sound movies. One of the more 
interesting devices it has been working 
on recently is a “watch rate recorder.” 

This device, which makes use of the 
photo-electric cell, is employed by watch 
manufacturing companies to check on 
the speed of watches as they come off 
Whether a 
watch is fast or slow can be determined 
in 30 seconds by the use of this device. 


JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 


the manufacturing line. 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








JOHN C. LARKIN AND COMPANY 


age | 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Professional Service to 
elephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 














COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Teleph Ac 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 











NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
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Schauer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Becond Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 


counting Machines, Blectric Carriage Type- 
writers, Standard Typewriters, Operator 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, ill.— 
Burgess Flashlights and Uni-Cel Flashlight 
Batteries—for dependability and service. 
The Burgess Twin-Six Telephone Battery 
—a 3-volt unit designed to replace two No. 
6 cells, with longer life, lighter weight, 
smaller size and a leakproof case. The 
Burgess Little-—Six—replaces the old type 
No. 6 cell, is smaller and lighter, will not 
ooze or bulge, has all the electrical ca- 
pacity of the standard No. 6 cell. 


National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘“Columbia” Telephone Dry 
Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 
light Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
“National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 
ators and rotary converters. “Eveready” 
Prestone anti-freeze; “Eveready” Rustone 
rust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
telephone operators’ transmitter batteries. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 

Philco (Battery Division) Tloga and C 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa.—Philco Flote in 
Steel-Glass Storage Batteries for P. B. X. 
and central office operation. Your old bat- 
teries will command a liberal allowance to- 
ward any Flote in Steel-Glass Cell from 10 
A.H. to 1056 A.H. Write now for catalog 
...it will tell you the complete story of 
Flote in Steel-Glass—the finest of telephone 
batteries. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Company, Sridgeport, 
Conn.—Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 
line hardware. Cable filling compound. 


North Electric Mfg. Co., Gallon, Ohio. — 
Self-regulating battery chargers. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, Sub- 
sidiary of Kennecott Copper Corporation 
(formerly American Electrical Works) Phil- 
lipsdale, R. t.—Paper telephone cable, 
Switchboard cable, bare copper wire. Chi- 
cago Office: 20 N. Wacker Drive; Cincin- 


nat Traction Bldg.: New York: 100 E. 
42nd St. 

British Insulated Cables, Ltd., Surrey 
House, Embankment, . C. 2, Factory: 
Prescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 


cable of all sizes and capacities. 
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Buyer’s Weekly Guide 


A list of firms and companies 


offering equipment, supplies or services 


for operating telephone companies 


General Cable Gorperation, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, - Y.—Paper telephone 
cables of standardized manufacture for 
over forty years. Weatherproof and in- 
sulated copperweld drop wire. 

Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with “Phillips.” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated copper 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire, magnet wire, a gg cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 6100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers, 
Marlin and Swisher ble Hangers and 
Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest ints in the line. If it's a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 28700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, ill.—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, central office protection, lighting ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, !Il._—Complete line of cable 
terminals, telephone and switchboard pro- 
tectors, sleeves, fuses, solderless wire con- 
nectors and specialties. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—Established 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame—-proof jumper 
pat ag interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. W 
L. “unzel, President, has devoted over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS 


Calculagraph Company, 650 Church &8t., 
New York, N. Y.—Calculagraph is the 
world’s standard elapsed time recorder and 
gives you toll records printed with elapsed 
time to the second. Both spring driven and 
electric motor models are available. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 

International Greceeting., and Construc- 
tion Company, Galveston, Texas—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plarts: Peaa- 
mont and Texarkana, Texas. 

Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 

MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee 
Wis.—Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Imme- 
diate quotations on request. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company, Newberr 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. — “Poles wit 
Character.”’ Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located yards, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Reed City dower 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 


H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 8B. 
C., Canada — Western Red Cedar Poles 
Plain or Butt treated. 


Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dosweli 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles 
Plain or Butt treated. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Automatic Electric Sales Com- 
pany, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
ill_—Public Automatic he a my Systems, 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Central Battery and Magneto Manual Tele- 
phone Switchboards, Remote Control 
Switchboards, Telephone Instruments of all 
types, Battery Eliminators, Charging 
Equipment, . and Control Appa- 
ratus, Cords, ires, Cables, Monotype Cop- 
perweld Drop Wire, and a complete line of 
construction materials and supplies. 


Automatic Electric Company, 10338 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.—Public Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, ivate Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, til._—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, Private Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries, 
wire, cable, poles, etc. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams 2 Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, I!l.—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication sys- 


tems. Manufacturers of ‘“Master-built” 
Common Battery. Magneto and x 
Switchboards, “Masterphone” Telephone 


Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
hone supplies, including bronze drop and 
nterior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “All- 
Relay” Switching Apparatus (Dialless and 
Dial Control). Wnattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. Dials (automatic). 


Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd., 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 
ual Telephone Equipment. S 

Stromberg-Carison Telephone Manufac-~ 
turing Company, 100 Caricom Road, Rochee- 
ter, R. Y-— Telephone apparatus of al) 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and genera) 
telephone supplies. 


TOOLS 


Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y.— 
CRESTOLOY Pliers, Curved Needle Nose 
Pliers. Heavy Diagonal Cuttin Pliers, 
Linemen’s Side Cutting Pliers, End Cutting 
Nippers, Crescent Hack Saws. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


No. 1 
receiver 


Western Electric 
Post connection 
@ 


22 External 
s, less cords 


Transmitter with back and Mouth- 
piece eéese : Reece 
Kellogg No. 301E Self restoring com- 

>» line drops and jacks per strip 
», @ os ° eeece 
Western Elec. No. 20 C 
@ 35c ea. No. 46 @.. caiaph 
Kellogg No. 79 C. B. Ind. Coils @ 
Western Elec No 20AL desk stand 
with W. E. Trans. & Rec. complete 
with 3 Cond. Cord @...... . oe 
Chicago Telephone Supply 4-bar 1000- 
1600 or 2500 ohm ringer compacts 
- wewens 
Chicago Telo. Supply 
or 2500 ohm ringer compacts @ 
Western Elec. No. 143 Rec 
New shell & Cord @.. ; ‘ 
Kellogg No. 41 Receiver with New shell 
& cord @... 
Western Elec. No. 143 
lever switch hooks @ 
Kellogg No 15 3-bar 
generators complete 
Screws @ . eeecaresoscece ss 
New Kellogg C. B. or Magneto Graba- 
phones complete with 3 Cond. Cord 
less signal -_ 
Western Elec. Cordless 
Cc. B. PBX board with 7 local lines 
and trunks complete with desk 
set Opr. set «¢ , e 100 
Chicago Telo. Supply Local Battery 
Ind. coil, 3 connection type, @... 85 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
1940 West 21st St., Pilsen Sta. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


eiver with 
3 spring short 


Brass 
with 


bearing 
cranks & 


sets @ 
Visual signal 





SPECIAL 
Splicers’ Tents, $4.50 each; Cable Cars, 
complete, $4.50 each; 4-ft, Duct Rods, $2.50 
per doz.; Heavy 8” Solder Pots, 65c each; 
Swinging Door Telephone Booths, $18.50 
each; 10-ton Simplex Reel Jacks, $7.50 
each, Prices F. O. B. Chicago. 


W. M. MILLER & SONS 


2553 W. Madison St. Chicago, Tl. 








RECONDITIONED 
EQUIPMENT 


Y 
RELAYS 


Line — cut-off — cord — trunk 


JACKS 


Answering — multiple — lamp 


KEYS 


Cam — push button — harmonic 


PLUGS 


Switchboard — operator’s 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 





| 
| 








WANTED 


OPERATING telephone man with years 
of experience in the telephone business 
wishes to lease telephone plant, contract 
and terms satisfactory to both parties. 
Please furnish particulars. Address 8539, 
care of TELEPHONY 

















er operates on two dry cells and locates 
all cable faults (except opens). There 
are two binding posts for lead wires to 
bad cable pairs. Adjustment of tone is 
simple,—move lock nut up or down. Size 
3”x4”"x7”. No telephone exchange should 
be without the CANTY FAULT FIND- 


less head set. Address 
JERRY CANTY, Hopkins, Mo. 





location 














POSITIONS WANTED 


PARTY, thoroughly experienced, oper- 
ating and executive, in all branches of the 
telephone industry, desires position with a 

| telephone company. No objection as to 
Address 8538, care of TELEPHONY 





MAN 
telephone 


EXPERIENCED in all lines of 


work except cable splicing wants 


work with Independent company. Married. | 


\ddress 


Good references. 
TELEPHONY. 


ATTENTION telephone company ex- 
ecutives! Here is a qualified young tele- 
phone man, age 31, with excellent connec- 
tions and references. He has had excep- 
tional training and experience with Inde- 


8534, care of 


pendent companies, traffic, commercial and | 
Desires to | 


central office management. 
make a change to a company appreciating 
competence and loyalty. Address 8529, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


COMPETENT, | reliable 
man desires permanent position as wire or 
plant chief. gest of references, thirty 
years’ experience magneto and common 
battery. Will go anywhere or will buy part 
interest in plant. 8535, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Position with progressive 
Independent 
petence and loyalty. Have twelve years 
Bell, three years Independent, Installation, 
Maintenance, Common battery, Strowger 
automatic, Relays, Repeaters, Laboratory 
testing. Dependable, clear record, best ref- 





erences. Address 8524, % TELEPHONY. 


Locate cable trouble with the CANTY | 
FAULT FINDER. This new cable test- | 


ER. Price $12.50 postpaid complete, | 


maintenance | 


company appreciating com- | 


NORTH DAKOTA SEES 
BETTER CONDITIONS 


(Concluded from page 15 


by the following: Mrs. D. L. Vail, 
Milnor; Mrs. A. T. Nicklawsky, 
Hillsboro; Miss Hazel Duncan, Far- 
go; Mrs. H. A. Brown, Coopers- 
town; and Mrs. R. J. Perrin, Rhame. 

President Borman then _intro- 
duced W. J. Brazell, of Fargo, act- 
ing general manager of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. Mr. 
Brazell said he had been much in- 
terested in the subjects discussed, 
and that although he was rather 
new in North Dakota, he was im- 
pressed with the brotherly feeling 
existing between representatives of 
the different companies. He found 
that all were in the business, striv- 
ing for the same end—to give the 
best possible telephone service. 

He said great progress had been 
made in the last 30 years and he 
hoped still greater progress would 
be made in the next 30 years. He 
stressed the importance and neces- 
sity of going out after the business. 
While stations are being regained, 
generally, the movement could be 
accelerated by active solicitation, 
he declared. 

M. O. Ryan, secretary of the 
Greater North Dakota Association, 
and secretary of the State Planning 
Board, was the concluding speaker 
on the program, his subject being 
“State Planning.” The object of 
the board, he said, was to set up an 
agency as a clearing house between 
state departments, the agency to co- 
operate with the Federal Planning 
Board in the emergency program. It 
is hoped that this plan will bring 
about better cooperation and effi- 
ciency as well as more careful 
spending of money. 

The speaker said that the pro- 
gram set up by the board included 
conservation of water, highways, 
health, school facilities, utilization 
of the state’s lignite deposits and 
the development of other natural re- 
sources. 

Upon the election of directors 
and officers for the ensuing year, as 
previously given, the convention 
was adjourned. 

vv 


Hail and Windstorms 
Damage Telephone Lines 


Heavy losses have recently been suf- 
fered in Nebraska by a number of tele- 
phone companies because of hail and 
windstorms. Near Wood River, for 4 
distance of a quarter-of-a-mile, poles of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. were pulled out of the ground and 
strewn the 


across road 


TELEPHONY 
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BRACH Mfg. Corp., Newark, N. J. 


NEON 
ARRESTER UNIT 
Repla Carbon Mica 
Avoid Grounds or Leaks 


wt | | ° 
soLDeRALL WM) lor experience 
tom Cone | . buy poles you 

In Collapsible Tub. ci i | 
—— a of \\ know will last 
«aa a) ~ ~ ~ of ruqged 
TE FOR CATALOGUE ? i time tested 


Northern 
White Cedar 
re POLE LINE MATERIAL Timber of the aged. 


fy “You can cut labor our Poles With Characier 


leg meted MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


+ Complete Olive 
fo gl ready NORTHERN AND WESTERN POLES 


for quick service— Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


or replacement or 


new installations. VARDS { REED CITY, MICHIGAN 
a TRON STEEL CORPORATION MINNESOTA TRANSFER, MINN. 





-W. WOPAT | 


onsulting Engineer | 


Telephone Engineering 
onstruction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 

Rate Investigations 


303 East Berry Stre.t 
Fort Wayne, 





cs. With NATIONAL DOUBLE 
TUBE SLEEVES 

“-LEPHONE within given tine youll make the mes 

mum number of unitorm, strong, @ icient 


IR line joints with National Double Tube 
y Sleeves. 

They are exact to size and the joint once 

R N T N G made is made to stay. Write for prices 


and samples. 





curacy, Service, Price THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY COMPANY 
1E CUNEO PRESS @) 5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Export Distributor—The International Standard 
. c Corp., New York, 
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FOUNDED 1901 


PUBLISHED | 
EVERY WEEK 
| 


@ A journal of 


progress and de-| 
velopment in the, 
telephone industry 
yo Recognized, 
authority of the 
field... Authentic, 
up-to-date tele- 


phone news and 


technical matter. 














Gives the FWD 
zeatec SAFETY-ECONOMY 
DEPENDABILITY 

















STEPS 


TO UNMATCHED TRUCK 
PERFORMANCE . » >» 





1. GREATER SAFETY. Front axles are 
set back, resulting in power, as well as 










ERE are numerous advantages embodied in the FWD Truck k, resulti 
z load being distributed to all four wheels. 
. . - But they are all summed in Controlled Power . . . The This gives the FWD sure footing on slip- 
rugged construction of the FWD. its reserve power and its pery pavements, in congested traffic, and 
principle of four-wheel-drive give it positive traction with safety = . pod mond = pore — 
at high speeds under all road and weather conditions. SERVICE. Reserve power, rugged con- 
FWDs, with their powerful engines, wide range of gear ratios struction throughout, and true application 
: q co of the four-wheel-drive principle, insure 
and four-wheel traction, cut down trip time by being able to continuous operation under any condition. 
“make” the hills, curves, over poor going, faster than ordinary Backed by a nation-wide organization of 
: : 3 parts depots and service men available 
trucks . . . There is no necessity for over-speeding on the a8 a eeneennd's entien. 
straight stretches . .. FWDs are engineered for proper mount- 3. FASTER SERVICE. FWDs, with their 
ing of any type of body or special auxiliary equipment so as to powerful engines, wide range of gear 
- x = ratios and four-wheel traction cut down 
gain maximum operating performance. trip time by being able to “make” the 
Let us give you the detailed story of hills, coggeee ee ae oes = than 
. “ average (trucks. © necessi Or over- 
FWD s CONTROLLED POWER. Write today. speeding on the straight poe cll 






4. WIDER RANGE OF OPERATION. 
THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO co. Four-wheel traction enables the FWD to 













CLINTONVILLE, WISCONSIN handle its regular hauling job easily and 
do the tough jobs as a matter of course. 
Canadian Factory, KITCHENER, ONTARIO 5. OPERATING ECONOMY. Definite 





savings are made in gasoline, tire wear, 


maintenance cost, and other “‘out-of-pock- 
et” expenses. This is the result of equal 
distribution of power, load, and scientific 


1 1 /2 T oO 1 5 T oO N 8 four-wheel-drive construction throughout. 








ome) om Sam - 






CONTROLLED POWER ON AND OFF 
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matter September 4. 1908, at the 


“GENTLEMEN. THIS HANDSET 
MEETS OUR REQUIREMENTS” 


That is exactly the conclusion arrived at by most operating 
companies after an inspection of the Stromberg-Carlson No. 
1191 Handset. It is a completely self-contained instrument 
with ringer induction coil and condenser in the base of the 
instrument. It does away completely with the bell box resulting 
in economy in purchase, installation and maintenance for the 
operating company. The subscriber, too, appreciates this instru- 
ment not only for its beauty, lightness and clarity of tone, but 
also because it is no longer necessary to have his walls defaced 


bell box. 


Order a sample, test it under your most rigid requirements. 


You will find it meets them all. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 100 CARLSON ROAD. ROCHE J Ve 
U.S.A. BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO 


FEATURES OF THE 
STROMBERG - CARLSON 
No. L191 HANDSET: 


The Handset, stand and cradle of this new telephone 
are made of black moulded phenol compound present- 
ing a rich black polished finish that is permanent. 
The Induction Coil is of entirely new design, resem- 
bling the highly efficient radio audio transformer; it is 
of the three- winding type required in the anti-side 
tone circuit and is designed to give the best trans- 
mitting and receiving efficiency. 

The Condenser is of special design and consists of 
two 1 MF Units, arranged to permit its use as a 2 MF 
in the talking circuit and a | MF in the ringing circuit. 
These conde nsers are designed to withstand a break- 
down test of 750 Volts D. 


The Ringer is entirely new and compact so that it will 
mount in the space available. It has many features 
to recommend it to telephone users. 


The Hookswitch is of novel design and is secured to 
the base by two screws. The switch springs are of 
spring nickel silver, long and flexible, providing 
smooth plunger action. Definite spring stops insure 
positive and pe rmanent contact adjustment. 

The Receiver is assembled complete with ear cap and 
tested before mounting it in the handset handle and 
threading it into the metal insert connects it into the 
circuit. This is a splendid feature from the stand- 
point of maintenance. 

The Transmitter is designed to meet the severe operat- 
ing conditions encountered in handset service. It is 
highly efficient, quiet, gives better articulation than the 
usual desk stand type. 





















































K ELLOM RL /7 29/77 mat 


INCE 1897 the Kellogg Company has sponsored the cause of 
independent telephony—supplying its needs and constantly 
pioneering new developments for the advancement of the industry. 


The continual building up of transmission and reception standards; 
originating the Full-Feature Service switchboard; modernizing P.B. X. 
equipment; introducing central office flexibility through the develop- 
ment of Masterbuilt switchboards; popularizing the handset telephone 
by initiating beautiful design and simple, rugged construction; creating 
the first NON-POSITIONAL transmitter; and developing small, compact 
Combination Masterphones and new small wall Masterphones with 
interchangeable parts; are a few of the major contributions toward 
better service and lower costs which have established Kellogg as the 
logical source for all your needs. 


Because Kellogg fully understands the problems of the operating com- 
panies and has the research facilities, engineering experience and 
necessary manufacturing equipment, it is natural that the industry 
should look to Kellogg for those practical products which make the 
telephone business profitable. 

° 


MASTERBUILT C. B. 
SWITCHBOARD 
s 
TOLL SWITCHBOARD 
. 
MAGNETO 
SWITCHBOARDS$ 
. 
P. B. X. 
SWITCHBOARDS 


MASTERPHONES 
7 
NON-POSITIONAL 
TRANSMITTER 
. 
WALL AND DESK 
TELEPHONES 
- 
SPECIAL TELEPHONE 


RINGING EQUIPMEN 


POWER EQUIPMEN 


TESTING EQUIPMEN 


PROTECTION 


LINE SUPPLIES 





KLUGE 


7 cated & Supp 


1066 WEST ADAMS Sha . ply bo 








ONLY PHILCO HAS IT! 


FLOTE IN STEEL-GLASS 


HILCO Battery Research and Engineering Labora- 

P...ics have incorporated in Floté a balance of design 
which becomes more apparent as the years pass. No one 
part will limit the life of the other parts prematurely. . 
Floté plates will give unprecedented service ... yet.. 
Quarter-sawed Douglas Fir Separators of special thickness 
plus hard rubber slotted retainers will last as long as the 
plates. 
Connectors, covers, separators and retainers are designed for 
Floté life and the jars will last thru several plate replace- 
ments. It is difficult to imagine any telephone battery in 
which a more perfect balance has been achieved. Specify 
Floté for correct Floating Design. 


Type 23 FF, a A.H. b i | L C O 
POWER for <—J BATTERY DIVISION <—_J 


EVERYTHING! Philadelphia, Penna. 
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